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/ <2 HE LEGION OF HONOR. 


BY JAMES H. DANA. 


“Awp you are willing he should go?” ‘had won for her, at eighteen, the heart of the 

“Why not?” answered the young wife, enthu- : young Count de Tankerville, the greatest match 
sisstically. ‘I should despise myself, Adele, 3 of the.season. Passionately attached to each 
if Iwas not willing to give my husband to my $ other, they spent the hours continually together: 
country. France needs all her sons in this‘ex- } they read, they rode, they did everything in 
tremity. I thank God I have Henri to offer on} company. The life they led was more like an 
her altar.”  idyl than like a life in modern society and in 

Her sister shrugged her shoulders. . ‘You Paris. In the midst of this dream of bliss came 
always were romantic, my dear,” she said. : the news of the retreat from Moscow. All Eu- 
“For my part, if I had a handsome husband, ; rope rose against France The Emperor, beaten 
asplendid estate in Normandy, a hotel in Paris, : back from Dresden to Leipsic, and from Leipsic 
diamonds, cashmeres, equipages, servants, as} to the Rhine, was making a last desperate effort 
you have, I should not be willing to risk them 3 to retrieve the fortunes of the nation. It was 
so lightly. Suppose Henri is killed. You will sin this extremity that the young count stepped 
be a widow, and, for a time at least, can enjoy 3 forward. His father had been a constitutional 
none of these things.” S royalist in the last days of Louis XVI., and 

“Oh! Adele, how can you talk so? Has not : though thé family had never emigrated, it had 
the good father Lacoire been telling us, ever: never, on the othémhand, attached itself to the 
since we were children,:that the curse of moderm ; fortunes of Napoleon. So long as the great 
times was its materialistic view of life?’ That Emperor pursued his career of conquest, so 
eat, drink, and be merry seemed to be the? long the Tankervilles held aloof from him. But 
whole purpose of existence? That luxury had now, when the question was not Napoleon, but 
corroded national virtue? That the days of: the nation, the young count felt that the time 
hergisin had passed? How often has my heart $had come when his country demanded his ser- 
swelled against these imputations, for I will} vices. In view of the dismemberment of France, 
not believe that human nature has sunk so low! } what were lands, houses, life itself? ‘Save the 


No, I have often told him, the diviner parts of $ nation!” was the cry that rose to every patriotic: 


oat Tace have not all died out.’ We are still: lip. Women brought their jewels, mem brought 
capable, we women, of making sacrifices for our their lives. Foremost among these were Henri 
country; and our husbands, fathers, brothers, $ and his wife. 
sons, still capable of dying for it. I could, $ “Well,” said Adele, who had one of those 
myself, if the occasion called for it, be, I hope, ; cold, selfish natures, that could not understand 
§ second Joan of Are. I never loved Henri Show anybody could do anything noble or heroic, 
half so well as since he came home, the other $ “I think you and your husband mad. But go 
day, and told me, that, in this crisis of Ffance’s $ your own ways.” 
fate, he had determined to offer her hits sword, : I wish you were mad in the same way. We 
aud if necessary, hig life. We can die but ; are mad as Leonidas was made, as Tell was 
once. What more glorious than to die in a { mad, as Bruoe was mad, as every other hero 
holy cause!” And the young wife looked sub-} was mad that has-died for liberty. It is not 
lime a she spoke it) $ now a question of thé Emperor. It is a question 
Natalie had been married but a year or two. : of country. It is not whether Napoleon shall 


Her beauty, accomplishments, and amiability }-reign, but whether France shall be dismembered. 
Vou. XL.—11 175 
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176 “WILL YOU MEET ME THERE?” 
It is whether the flag of the nation, that glorious } at home and pray. I think, sometimes, it js 
tricolor which waved at Marengo and Auster- : harder for women than for men. You have 
litz, shall be trailed in the dust, or shall still § : the excitement of the campaign. But we can 
bring tears to the eyes of Frenchmen when they 3 only wait and wait, from one dreary day to 
see it, in foreign lands, floating from the mast-} another, we can only pray and pray through 
head.” * the sleepless hours of the night. Do not sup- 
We will not dwell on the parting of husband ; pose, because I say this, I would keep you back. 
and wife. Natalie bore up heroically. Not? Go, and may God crown you with victory: or if 
Lady Russell, when leaving her lord on that ; not——”’ 
sad morning of his execution, controlled herself “Tf not,” said het husband, interrupting her, 
more nobly, than did Natalie now. But when 3 ‘I will stay on the battle-field.” 
the door had closed on Henri, when she heard Alas! it was a prediction. A few days later, 
the clatter of his horse’s feet down the street, 3 when the old Guard, at the end of that terrible 
then she flung herself on her bed, and wept as 3 Waterloo, closed up their ranks, and to the 
if her heart was breaking. ¢ demand to lay down their arms, replied, “The 
‘It was an eventful winter. A battle was ; Guard dies, but never surrenders,” Henri de 
fought almost daily. Like a lion in the toils, i Tankerville, fighting with the bravest, and fight- 
Napoleon turned first on one and then on an- ; ing longest almost of all, sank under a dozen 
other of his foes, and always unexpectedly. In$ $ wounds. 
the brightest days of his intellect he had never ; Did his wife regret what she had done? “No, 
been so terrible as now. Henri was foremost ; no,” she cried, in answer to the cruel reproaches 
in all these battles. Once he saved the Emperor’s $ of her sister, ‘I would send him forth again, if 
life. The cross of the legion of honor soon jI could. I would rather be the widow, a thou- 
decked his breast. He received the decoration 3 sand times over,” she added, with flashing eyes, 
from Napoleon’s own hand, on the very day that $ “of a soldier who had died for his country, thin 
he heard Natalie had presented him with a son. } the petted wife of one who had failed France in 
But the genius of the Emperor and the valor of 3 her hour of need, for such would be either a 
his troops were of no avail. Treachery was at $ coward or traitor.” 
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work at Paris, while Napoleon was absent in 
Champagne. The capital was surrendered. The 
Emperor was forced to abdicate. 

Every one knows what followed. The Bour- 
bons came back, forgetting nothing, as was said, 
and forgiving nothing. 

‘ “Ah! my bleeding country,” Henri would 
ery to his young wife. At other times it was, 
“Oh! for one hour by the old Emperor.” 

At last the nation could bear it no longer. 
Napoleon landed; the army rose in his favor; 
the king fled; a constitution was proclaimed. 
@nce more the young count buckled on his 
sword. 

‘‘Again I say, go,” was his wife’s heroic 
parting, ‘and again and again. I will stay’ 
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“WILL YOU ME 


Nor did she ever think otherwise. In after 
years, rich and titled suitors solicited her hand; 
but she lived faithful to the memory of her lost 
Henri. Her chief consolation was to take her 
child, as soon as he was able to understand 
Irer, and showing him the cross of the legion of 
honor, which his father had won in battle, point 
afterward to the portrait which hung overhead, 
and bid him emulate the heroism and patriotism 
of the departed. 

«It is a prouder inheritance to you, darling,” 
she would say, kissing him passionately, “than 
; if he had left you a throne. Think how your 
3 heart will glow, in years to come, when you see 
’ men pointing to you, and saying, ‘His father, 
> too, was one of the grand army.’” 
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ET ME THERE?’ 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Fatuen, when Life’s journey’s ended, 
When Life’s weary cares are o’er, 
Will your hand be first extended 
To receive me on that shore, 
Where no shade of care oan hover, 
Where no storm of strife can rave, 
Where the “sting of Death” is over, 
And the “vict’ry of the grave? 


Shall I see thee, father, standing 
Down beside Death’s troubled tide, 

When my slender bark is landing 
Over on the “other side?” 

Shall I feel your arms around me, 
When I reach the Heavenly realm, 
And the angel guards have crowned me 

With the holy diadem? 





OUR LITTLE COUNTRY COUSIN, 
BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


We had just received a letter which had great admirer of female beauty, shrugged his 
thrown us all into a state of excitement. It : shoulders, and put his hand over his eyes as if 
came from a distant relative of papa’s who } trying to shut out from his view the vision of 
lived away off in the country, and whom none $ the hideous thing he had described. 
of us had seen in many years. The corres- § ‘‘What is her name?” I inquired. 
pondent informed us that as his daughter had; ‘Grace Norton,” replied papa; ‘‘and I hope 
been quite ill, and required a change of air and : that you will do your best to amuse her while 
scene, he would accept papa’s kind invitation, s she is here.” 
given some time since, for her to pay us a visit. We sighed, and awaited her arrival. © 
When this “kind invitation” was given, none of} The day had come, and brother Stephen, after 
us could remember; even papa himself, whose : making sundry wry faces at the undertaking, 
memory had always been considered good, was 3 prepared to set forth in quest of our country 
completely baffled. However, the young lady} cousin. The letter which stated the date of her 
was to be duly shipped on a certain day, and : departure from home, also gave us the informa- 
directed for the port of Philadelphia; and some $ tion that the young lady would be clad in a gray 
one of the masculine appendages belonging to } dress and cloak, and a black velvet bonnet. This 
our mansion was expected to be at the depot, : was not very descriptive certainly, for what 
and claim this precious package so soon as it; traveler doesn’t wear a gray dress and cloak? 
should arrive. ; $ And as to the black velvet bonnet—half the 

“What a nuisance!” exclaimed Stephen—the ? ladies in the cars might be thatched in the same 
one upon whom the execution of such errands ; style. Poor Stephen was in a dilemma; but 
usually devolved—*I wonder what she wants ; Charlie soon came to his relief. 
to come for?” 3 «Oh, fudge! Steve, there’s no danger but that 

“Don’t be inhospitable, my son,” said mamma, } you’ll find the girl soon enough. Just walk up 
gently; “‘remember the poor child is sick. Iam 3 to the first red-haired incarnation of ugliness 
sure I hope the visit may benefit her.” § whom you see without any protector, and she'll 

“And besides,” added papa, ‘‘she is a rela- 3 be sure to be the right one. Indeed, I don’t be- 
tive, and entitled, on that account, to some con- } lieve you'll find it necessary to walk up to her; 
sideration.” she'll probably save you the trouble, for these 

“But what a bore!” chimed in Susie; ‘who } country girls are not much troubled with diffi- 
wants this piece of backwoodsism? she will be $ dence, and they’re awfully sharp, so you may 


s 


constantly in our way. I suppose she will not § rest assured that she’ll know you before you 
like it if we don’t introduce her to all our city $ have had a chance to see her.” 

friends; and yet what will they think of such a$ “You seem to be so well acquainted with the 
countryfied specimen as she probably is? Her g lady, why can’t you help a fellow out of a scrape 
lothes will most likely be made in the style of 3 by coming along and joining in the search?” 
‘hundred years ago; and, of course, she eats s said Stephen. 

vith her knife, and has all sorts of vulgar ‘Well, I don’t care if I do,” was the reply. 
ways; oh, dear! I can’t see why we are to be; “I wonder if we shall need an extra wheelbar- 
#0 afflicted.” 3 row to trundle up her blanket shawls, or if the 
“And then I'll warrant she is a frightful-look- $ carriage will hold them all, for country people 
ing specimen of humanity!” broke in Charlie. } always imagine that every place outside of their 
“She is probably tall and bony, with red hair : own doors is located in the frigid zone.” 

and enormous freckles, light, watery eyes, and$ My two brothers arrived in good season at 
* mouth extending from ear to ear; and she : the depot, and when the cars stopped they looked 
will be always whining, ‘Oh! cousin, do get me 3 around for their young relative. 

this,’ or ‘Cousin, do hand me that;’ ugh! I'll} «There she is,” whispered Charlie, “the fac- 
Venture to say she won’t get much waiting upon 3 simile of my description,” and he immediately 
from me;” and my brother Charlie, who was a : walked up to @ red-haired, ais repre- 
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178 OUR LITTLE COUNTRY COUSIN. 





sentative of Yankeedom, who was elbowing her; country cousin. Two rosy lips were put up ‘ 
way fiercely through the crowd, and with what; kiss us ladies in such a winning way that it 
he intended to be a very facetious bow, he re-} was quite irresistible, and then she turned, half. 
marked, ; bashfully, and held out a dear little white hand 
«My cousin Grace, I believe?” to papa. He pressed it warmly, and exclaimed, 
The object of this little attention bestowed} ‘I am right glad to see you, Miss Grace, and 


‘ 
upon him a savage look, told him to mind his } T hope that you will enjoy your visit with us.” 
own business, and then passed on. ; - “Thank you,” was the reply. “I am sure [ 
Now brother Charlie was an amazingly good-} shall enjoy it; but please, uncle Gardiner, don’t 
teaking fellow, ont * =v aate = all he N or me ‘Miss,’ they always call me ‘Gracie’ at 
girls, consequently he felt rather nonplussed at } home. 
the unceremonious treatment he had just met} ‘Gracie’ it shall be then,” said papa, now 
with. Stephen laughed at his discomfiture, and} drawing her to him and kissing her. 
advised him, for the future, to look out for the After talking with us for a little while, and 
dress described, and let the face alone until that; taking some refreshment, she complained of 
point was settled. ; feeling fatigued, and said that she would like 
All the passengers seemed to have passed } to retire. We conducted her to her room, and 
now, yet there was none who could be identified | begged her not to think of rising in the morning 
as Grace Norton. ’ until she was thoroughly rested. 
‘Let us go through the cars,” suggested ‘“‘Well,” said Susie, ‘‘so that is the dreadful 
Stephen, ‘perhaps she is waiting for us there.” } country cousin, is it? I never was so surprised 
‘Don’t you believe it,” replied Charlie, at | and agreeably disappointed in any one in my 
the same time following his brother. » life.’ 
The. first two or three cars were found to be} ‘““Why couldn’t they have sent us a likeness 
5 . . s 
ann og apace Pabagtets Nagi idt pr feakarka 
they found a pretty little creature wearing 444 feelings as they did, and causing a fellow 
gray dress and cloak and a black velvet bonnet. : to make such a goose of himself over there at 
Without waiting for his brother’s decision as to : the depot?” 
her identity, Stephen accosted her with, $ The next morning, cousin Gracie preferred 
“Is this Miss Norton?” 3 not to rise to breakfast. The fatigue of the 
.. A beautiful pair of soft, large, brown eyes; journey in her state of ill-health had taken 
were raised, for a moment, to his, and then the} away what little strength she had, and conse- 
great white lids covered them again, and the § quently, to the disappointment of our gentle- 
long lashes laid upon the pale cheeks. ‘ Yes,” ;men, she didn’t make her appearance until 
she said; ‘“‘are you my cousin? I am so glad } dinner time. Then she came down clad ins 
to see you, I was afraid you were not coming.” } red merino morning dress, which she apologized 
Charlie, who had now somewhat recovered 3 for by saying that she had not had sufficient 
from his surprise, came forward, and, bending 3 strength to dress herself. But it needed no 
over her, inquired if she had no shawl or parcel} apology, for it was so exceedingly becoming, 
for him to carry. : and made her look so bewitchingly lovely, that, 
“Thank you,” said she; “but I haye nothing} had she committed a crime, we would willingly 
of the kind, everything is in my trunk.” ; have forgiven it. Stephen gave her his seat on 
. bes peer - aris of “ guest in no yery } the lounge, and Charlie sprang . nhc 
amiable mood, for we believed that the imagina-} green cushion belonging to it whic 
tive description which Charlie had given of her thrown aside. j 
would prove to be pretty nearly true, and the’} ‘Thank you,” said Gracie; “but, cousin 
prospect of producing this young ogress before} Charlie, won’t you please give me that red 
our city friends, and claiming her for a cousin, } cushion instead of this? It looks so soft and 
be she ever so distant a one, was by no means } comfortable.” 
pleasing. Presently the carriage stopped in{ Charlie was so stupid that he thought the 
front of our doer, I ran to the window in order; green one the softer: but, of course, he com 
te obtain a glimpse of our future pest. Brother } plied with her request. ae tucked mgt, Ni 
Charlie sprang upon the sidewalk, and then: gracefully into a very small compass, : 
handed, out a leyely, graeeful little creature, : spite all her exertions her dress would draw 
who tripped lightly up the steps, and the next } up, just a little bit, and display two tiny sage . 
moment our brothers presented to us our little? When we drew around the dinner-table, 
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told her that she had better lie still and rest Mr. Westbrook seemed entranced. ‘Do ye 
herself, and she could take her dinner where } live in this city?” he inquired. 

she was in her half-reclining posturé, as it: ‘No; I only came*here yesterday. I am from 
would fatigue her to sit up; and she a¢quiesced ; the country.” 

ii our advice very amiably. The eyes of our : “An! How do you like the change?” 

two brothers wanderéd frequently, in the course “Very much indeed, everything is so new to 
of the méal, from the table to the lounge; it : me here.” 

deetied as if the pretty picture there had per-: ‘I hope you are going to make a good, long 


s 
Ss 


fecily bewitched them. Her strength had evi- } visit, so that I may enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
dently failed her while she was putting up her $ you frequently.” 
fair, and now the thick, dark tresses were; ‘Oh! yes,” broke in Susie, “she has come 
éseaping and straying over the cushion. We } here for her health, and we are not going to let 
ill exclaimed at ve length and thickness, and i her go home until she is perfectly well and 
she coolly informed us that ‘it was always } strong.” . 
¢oming down, it was 80 troublesome she never} ‘‘Isn’t it funny,” said Gracie, “they all seem 
dilld-keep it fastened up.” The red cushion ‘to have fallen in love with me here?” 
threw a most becoming rosy tint over the cheek ; “That doesn’t strike me as being very sin- 
that Was pressed softly against it; and the } gular,” was the reply; then he added, “I see 
morning dress was cut sufficiently low in the } that you have a newspaper in your hand. Are 
teck to display a beautifully-rounded white ; you interested in politics?” 
throat. : “Oh! dear, no, net a bit; I don’t even know 
Aftet dinner our visitor seemed to be stronger, } the name of the President; I was only looking 
for I found her throwing the sofa cushion (not } to see who had been married.” 
the réd one) at Charlie. He appeared to relish; Considerable more conversation passed be- 
it id Indeed, had she aimed a rock at his { tween them, and it became very apparent to us 
head hé would starcely have repined, so long } that Mr. Westbrook was interested, to say the 
as he could look into those soft, mischief-loving ; least. 
eyes, and see thé dimples breaking over her: Gracie told us that her physician had said 
face. She would sink back languidly after her that she must take a great deal of exercise in 
dforts, however, and this would draw Charlie$the open air. The time which she generally 
to lier side to shake up her cushion and inquire ; selected for her perambulations was quite early 
if she were not exhausted. ; in the morning; and as it was not always con- 
By evening Gracie had dressed herself, and ; venient for us to accompany her, she would 
Was with us in the drawing-room. Some gen- } frequently go alone, which she said she didn’t 
Hlemen called, but they paid very little attention j mind in the least. Upon these occasions, she 
to our cousin; and we tried, in vain, to make : always donned a jaunty-looking little cherry- 
het take part in the conversation. Presently } colored hood, which made her perfectly irre- 
We heard her exclaim, : sistible. One day she came in from her ramble 
On! I have lost my ring, and I am sure I ‘considerably agitated. She threw herself into 
hall never be able to find it again, this carpet } an arm-chair, and exclaimed, 
isso mixed up.” ’ I should like to know what kind of gentle- 


Of course the gentlemen sprang to her assist- * men you have here in the city!” 


ance. : “Why!” I asked, “what is the matter?” 
“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said} Charlie, who was just about to start for his 

Gracie, “you were haying such a nice talk. I * business, turned back to listen. 

didn’t think about your coming to help me, I: “Well,” said Gracie, “there was a gentleman 

date say I could find it myself.” swho followed me ever 80 far down Chestnut 

my begged to be allowed the privilege of } street, and when I turned @ corner I looked, 

finding it for her; and one of them was finally { and there he was still. It seémed so funny that 

mecetsful. ‘Tf couldn’t help laughing, and then he bowed, 
“Oh! thank you,” skid Gracie, extending her ‘and he kept following me until I reached this 

White, little finger for him to put it on, “I don’t : house, when I looked behind me, and he bowed 

know what I should have done without you. 1} and kissed his hand to me.” 

att stre it would have taken me all hight to : «The villain!” exclaimed Charlie, ‘I wish I 

find it,” and the white lids drooped prettily, could get hold of him.” 

td the long lashes saucily hid from view the} “But why did you look behind you, Gracie?” 

fal eyes, } asked Susie. 
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“I wanted to see if I had gotten any mud; Susie and I ran down to comfort our little 
on my dress,” was the reply. ‘Oh, dear! he} cousin, expecting to find her buried in the 
frightened me so, I am trembling all over now.” } depths of grief, after having been pestered for 

‘Poor child!” said Charlie, ‘‘that fellow ought } so long a time by two of the medical faculty; 
to have a horsewhipping. What sort of a look- ; but instead of that she went off into an uncon- 
ing creature was he?” $ trollable burst of laughter. 

‘He was very tall, with jet black hair, and; ‘What is the matter?” we inquired. 
black eyes that seemed to be full of mischief,; ‘Oh!’ said she, “it was so funny to have 
and he was so handsome.” them here, and they did such queer things,” 

This last Charlie didn’t seem to relish at all; ‘‘What did they do?” I asked. 
and he left the house vowing vengeance upon} “Why,” she replied, “they sounded my lungs, 
the audacious man if ever he should encounter ; and put their ears to my heart to see if that was 
him. ; all right; and when I told them about this beat- 

Durjng our little cousin’s sojourn with us, {ing in my temples, they put their ears there to 
Mr. Westbrook:was a frequent visitor at our} see if they could hear it, And then, after all 
house, and it was evident that he was becoming that, Dr. Lawson sat down beside me, put his 
more and more fascinated. Sarm around my waist, and laid his head on my 

‘* Have you ever been to the opera?” he asked, ; heart again, and I am sure there was not the 
upon one occasion. least necessity for that.’’ 

“No,” she replied; “I told you that I had} ‘Why didn’t you push him away?” inquired 
just come from the country, and that I am as } Susie, indignantly. 
green as I can be.” $ “Oh! I thought they might say then, ‘Evil 

He seemed charmed with her verdancy, and } be to him who evil thinks.’” 
instantly solicited the pleasure of escorting her} ‘‘ What did they say was the matter with you, 
thither. We also had invitations for the same 3 Gracie?” said I. 
evening, but being otherwise engaged were un-; ‘I forget,” she replied; ‘‘I don’t remember 
able to accept. When she returned her cheeks } whether they even told me.” 


Ss 


were flushed, and her eyes sparkled with plea-; The two physicians proved faithful to their 
Bt 3 friendship for Dr. Norton, by visiting and pre- 


“How were you pleased, cousin Gracie?” } scribing for his sister; especially Dr. Lawson, 
asked Charlie. < who found it necessary to make almost daily 
“Oh! I was perfectly delighted,” she replied, } visits upon his patient. Brother Charlie frowned 
‘such beautiful music!” 3 perceptibly upon these proceedings, as also upon 
What opera was it?” I inquired. ; the attentions of Mr. Westbrook; but, of course, 
“<I don’t know,” said she, ‘I forget the name. ; Gracie was innocently unconscious of his dis- 
Oh, dear!” she added, “‘how I do wish I could : approval. 
always live in the city! the country is so dread-; As we have mentioned before, our little cousin 
fully quiet.” $ was weak and easily fatigued, consequently she 
Charlie seemed to approve of this remark ; was generally to be found curled up in an easy, 
highly; and he informed her that she mus‘ not 3 pretty attitude on the couch, with the red cushion 
think of leaving us yet for a long time. ¢ under her head, and her “two little mice,” as 
In the meantime her health didn’t seem to! my brothers laughingly denominated her feet, 
improve much. She complained of being easily ; peeping out from under her dress. But she 
fatigued, of not sleeping well, of headache, and ; showed a praiseworthy energy in overcoming 
of a strange beating in her temples. She re-: her indisposition when we had company, 
ceived a letter from her brother, who was prac-} when she was invited out. We often feared 
ticing medicine out West, and who had a large >that she was exerting herself too much, ls 
circle of medical friends in Philadelphia, saying she would insist upon it. She said that a little 
that he had written to some of his acquaintances } excitement seemed’to do her good. 
to call upon her professionally, Shortly after ; Such was our dreaded country cousin, when 
the receipt of this letter, two young doctors my brothers had pronounced “a nuisance, 
called and inquired for Miss Norton. Mamma } when they first heard of her intention to visit 
was out, and the poor ¢hild was obliged to see { us, and now were ready to anticipate her every 
them alone; how I pitied her! but she bore it} wish. But whose heart would not be melted 
very philosophically. Her visitors stayed a} by that. pretty picture of resignation, never 
long time, and when they finally left they pro- ; complaining, but lying there 80 patiently, and 
mised to come soon again. S accepting our little services with su 
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? Certainly any one who was not will- 
ing to exert himself for her entertainment must 
haved heart of stone. Then, too, we had been 

at the idea of presenting her to our 
friends, yet here she was making her own way, 
snd taking captive the hearts of all our beaux; 
pat we couldn’t blame her even for this, for she 
was so artless, she wasn’t even cunning enough 
to hide that she was green, but kept constantly 
impressing it upon the gentlemen, and then she 
teéeived all their attentions in such an innocent 
way, and seemed so totally unconscious of their 
admiration for her. 

After Gracie had been with us for a few 
months, her -health seemed to improve, and she 
began to talk of returning home. We were all 
quite distressed at the idea of her departure, 
we felt sure that we should miss her so much. 
She also expressed deep regret, and wished that 
she could spend her whole life in the city. 

One day, shortly after this, I was about en- 
tering the drawing-room, when my attention 
was arrested by a little conversation between 
Charlie and Gracie. Without thinking what I 
was doing, I paused for a moment and caught 
the words, 

“Dear Gracie, I think we understand each 
other, do we not? You know that I love you, 
and [ think I cannot be mistaken in supposing 
that you love me.” 

“Of course, Charlie, you have been so very 
kind to me that I could not help loving you.” 

“And will you always love me?” he continued, 
snatching her hand to his lips. 

“Yes, always.” 

At this point I became conscious of the fact 
that I was intruding, and I was about to beat a 
retreat, when I was discovered through the half- 
open door, and I thought it best to enter and 
pretend to be unconscious of what had passed. 
Both Charlie and Gracie looked confused at my 
inopportune entrance, and the former presently 
left the room. 

So, then, our little country cousin was to 
become our sister-in-law! I confess that I felt 
4 little bit of that feeling which young ladies 
are apt to experience, when they know that 
their handsome brothers have given themselves 
to some one else. Still, we all loved Gracie, 
amd I hoped that she would make a good 
Fife. 

Jn the evening, Mr. Westbrook called and in- 
Vited her to go with him to hear an oratorio. 
“What is an oratorio?” she asked. 
“Don’t you know?” he replied, in some sur- 
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Ma told me not to expose my ignor- 
ance, but I can’t help it.” 

“T am glad you can’t,” replied her admirer, 
“it is perfectly refreshing to meet with artless- 
ness now a-days; people are so apt to try to 
cover up their ignorance, and pretend to know 
everything.” 

“I wish I could,” said Gracie; ‘‘I am afraid 
I shall be considered dreadfully stupid.” 

*‘Never fear that,” said Mr. Westbrook; ‘but 
come, put on your things, please, for we are a 
little late, and I will tell you what an oratorio 
is as we go.” 

Gracie obeyed, and I was somewhat surprised 
to see her go out with this gentleman, and evi- 
dently enjoy the prospect so much, after what 
had so lately passed between her and my brother. 
However, I reflected that Charlie was out this 
evening on business, and it was natural that she 
should wish to see all there was to be seen now 
that she was so soon to leave the city. 

The two returned in excellent spirits; and I 
thought that Mr. Westbrook seemed to retain 
her hand a long time at parting: but perhaps I 
was mistaken. 

The next day, Dr. Lawson called and spent a 
long time with our little cousin. I knew that 
he could not visit her now in a professional 
capacity, for she had been pronounced well: 
So I concluded that he had come to bid her 
good-bye, knowing that she was about to leave 
us. 

After he had gone, she came into the dining- 
room where I was sitting, and laying her head 
on my shoulder, she observed, ‘“‘I always~feel 
like being petted at this hour, between daylight 
and dark.” 

We had done nothing but pet her since she 
came to us; and now laying down my book, 
which the gathering shadows were making it 
impossible for me to read, I put my arm around 
her and drew her close to me. I longed to tell 
her that I knew she was to be my sister, and 
how much I should love her for Charlie’s sake 
as well as her own; but as neither of them had 
spoken to me on the subject I feared td intrude. 
She laid quietly in my arms for a little while, 
and I could feel her heart throbbing, evidently 
the ‘‘strange beating” in her temples had been 
transferred to this spot. 

“Cousin,” said she, “I am going to tell you 
something.” 

I thought likely she was going to'tell me what 
was then uppermost in my mind, and I listened 
eagerly. 

‘“‘Dr. Lawson has just asked me to marry him; 


“No; I told you that I was just as green as I: and I have consented.” 
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I was about to express my surprise, when my , ‘‘too bad that cousin Charlie should scold her 
attention was arrested by a shriek, and Charlie i 20. Pf 
sprang from the bay window which bad con- } is the evening Mr. Westbrook called, but 
cealed him from view, and fiercely demanded, : Gracie excused herself from seeing him on the 
**What were you saying?” ; plea of a headache. 

Gracie turned pale and trembled as she res} The next morning, Charlie was missing from 
plied, ‘‘I was only saying that I was going to : the breakfast-table; and papa innocently jn. 
marty Dr. Lawson. But what is the matter, ; ‘formed us that pressing business had called 
cousin Charlie? Isn’t he a good man?” $him from the city, and that he was obliged to 

“What right have you to talk of marrying take a very early train. 
him, or any other man, when you are engaged; Gracie left us in the course of a very few 
to me?” ‘days, always making some excuse to the last 

“Engaged to you!” she exclaimed, inno- 3 for not receiving Mr. Westbrook when he called, 
cently; “‘why, I didn’t know it. How?” ; One or two notes passed between them, but | 

“*Didn’t you tell me, yesterday, that you loved ; never knew their contents. 
me dearly?” he continued. ; When Charlie returned from his business trip, 

“Why, of course, cousin Charlie, I do love: 3 he seemed to be in a less agitated frame of mind 
you dearly; I love all of you, how aus I help : than when I had last seen him. 
it? and then besides you are my cousin.’ And ; ’ After awhile, we received wedding cards from 
she raised her soft brown eyes besecchingly to } : Dr. and Mrs. Lawson, who had returned from 
his. Stheir wedding tour, and commenced house- 

But this time he was not to be beguiled, and } keeping in a magnificent mansion in our city. 
he added, hastily, “You are a heartless flirt! {Charlie called upon them in order to show his 
You ‘understood me well enough; you probably ; indifference, and I was surprised to find how 
intended marrying me if no one who could offer } entirely at his ease he seemed to be. 
greater advantages came in your way.” $ Charlie is a perfect treasure of a brother., He 

After this flattering little speech, Charlie be- declared his intention of remaining an old bache- 
took himself to his own apartment. He never } lor all his days, and devoting himself to his sis- 
was noted for self-government, and he evidently ; ters, as he says they are the only young ladies 
had not attempted to exercise that art now. My 3 ; whom he can trust, and he insists upon it that 
poor little cousin burst into tears, and sobbed $ all others are deceitful. 
out, on my shoulder: that she thought it was! 
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HOLD THE LIGHT. 


BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


' 


Ho! thon traveler on life’s highway 
Moving carelessly along— 


Tis a timid orphan, shivering 
’Neath misfortune’s withering blight; 


Pausing not to watch the shadows 
Lowering o’er the mighty throng! 

Stand aside, and mark how feebly 
Some are struggling in the fight, 

Turning on thee wistful glances— 
Begging thee to hold the light! 


Look! upon thy right a brother 
Wanders blindly from the way; 
And upon thy left a sister, 
Frail and erring, turns astray. 
One kind word, perchance, may save them— 
Guide their wayward steps aright; 
Canst thou, then, withhold thy counsel? 
No, but fly and hold the light! 


Hark! a feeble wail of sorrow 

Bursts from the advancing throng; 
And a little child is groping 

Through the darkness, deep and long; 





Friends, home, love, are all denied her: 
Oh! in pity, hold the light! 


Not alone from heathen darkness, 
Where the pagan bows the knee, 
Worshiping his brazen image 
With a blind idolatry— 
Where no blessed Gospel teachings 
E’er illume the soul’s dark night, 
Comes the cry to fellow mortals, 
Wild and pleading, “Hold the light! Y 


Here, as well, in life’s broad highway, 
Are benighted wanderers found; 
And@ if all the strong would heed them, 
Lights would glimmer all around. 
Acts of love and deeds of kindness 
Then would make earth’s pathway bright, 
And there'd be no need of calling, 
“Ho! thou traveler, hold the light ” 





OUR DRIVE, 


BY MRS. SARAH LINDLEY WILSON. 

#Uxctz Purr, Ida, and I want to go tos ‘‘Where’s the whip, Ida?” I asked. 

Weston to-day; may we have ‘Gentle?’” “Oh, dear! I was so frightened I threw it 

“Gentle” had been purchased the day before. § away.” 

Uncle Philip had come home delighted with his ‘‘Well, we are in what aunt Margaret would 
bargain. call ‘a fix;’ and ‘Gentle’ does not seem to have 

“Such a splendid animal!” he said; ‘‘and so } any inclination to get us out of it.” 
geatle—a child could manage her.” ‘*What shall we do, Madge? We will never 

He thought it would be so nice to have such ; get to Weston at this rate,” said Ida. 
ahorse; for then “‘Aunt Margaret and the giris$ ‘At this rate, I do not think we shall; but; 
could drive.” And aunt Margaret and the girls $ little coz, you must not get out of patience;” 
were of the same opinion. sand as I glanced up and down the long, sandy’ 

“Gentle” Was harnessed, and cousin Ida and $ road, down which a July sun was pouring, I 
nyself started for Weston in high spirits. Ida 3 felt my stock of Job’s good quality fast diminish- 
was 4 timid creature, and she fairly trembled ; ing. But I resolved to make every effort in my 
when I grasped the reins so boldly and started : pewer to urge the gentle beast on; so I shook 
“Gentle” off on a brisk trot. 3 the lines and chirruped until I was fairly out 

“Aren’t you driving almost too fast, Madge?” } of breath. 
asked Ida. g “T at so sorry I threw out the whip,” said 

“Why, you little goosey,” I answered, ‘I 2 Ida; “but I was so frightened, that, when you 
~ you are not afraid *Gentle’ will run away § told me to throw it down, I understood you to 

ith us? But it is no wonder if youare. Such ? say out; and.so out it went. But can’t we get 
acowardly puss I never saw Sed sana $a seonsh of a tree or something?” : 
afraid of a caterpillar, afraid of a cow, afraid} I looked around. There were only a few tall 
of a horse; and I positively do not know what : pines. Not ashrub to be seen. Yes, there was 
you are not afraid of, unless it is a certain } something: a mullen-stalk! And Ida bounded 
gentleman who stands five feet ten inches in ; lightly from the carriage to get it. 
his boots, has black eyes and hair, and is, ; I grasped it eagerly, as a drowning man 
Withal, a very sensible fellow, if it was not for ; would grasp a straw, wound the reins firmly 
one thing.” : around my hand, told Ida to hold on to some- 

“And that?” thing, as the horse would start suddenly, and 

“Is loving such a little cowardly chicken as } then brought my impromptu whip down on the 
Ida Wayne.” ’ back of ‘Gentle’ with a force that annihilated 

“Oh! Madge, do you think he loves me?” 3 half ‘the stalk. But not a muscle did she move. 

“Think? Ida, I knowit. But come, ‘Gentle,’ ; There she stood, calm and firm as ever. I ap- 
Iwill see if you cannot go a little faster; for 3 plied the remainder of the stalk with the same 
he was jogging along in a slow walk. ’ result. 

I gave him a touch with the whip, as I spoke. ‘I should think a child could manage this 
But I was not prepared for the sudden elevation } horse,” I said. ‘Ida, did you ‘hold.on’ good?” 
— that followed. The moment after, ‘“*Yes.” And she could not help joining me 

ntle” started forward on a swift run. in a laugh. ‘ 

“Throw down the whip, Ida,” I said, in as} I looked at my watch: we had sat there one 
pt tone as possible; for I was a little 3 hour. I heard a low peal in the distance. Ida 

ned now in spite of my boasted courage. } did not hear it; she was taking off one of her 
ang our fears soon vanished; for, suddenly, ; ‘‘balmorals,” to throw at the horse. 

Gentle” came to a full stop. “Thunder,” I said. 

Re shook the lines and shouted, “Get along!” } ‘Why, Madge!” and Ida’s blue eyes were 
= to no purpose, There “Gentle” stood, 3 turned on me in astonishment. ‘You surely 
‘mM as & rock, as immovable as a marble ; mustn’t swear.” 


3 I laughed merrily at her mistake. a 
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184 “THEY ARE GONE, ALL GONE!” 
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‘‘Hark! there it is again!” And we looked, ing the now ‘subdued ‘Gentle” in the same 
in the west, where a storm was rising rapidly. $ direction. 

Ida gazed on it with terror; she had a horror Messrs. Manners and Walker seemed to think 
of thunder-storms. But I was delighted; for ; 3 it quite necessary to call at uncle Philip’s very 
just at that moment came a heavy peal of} S often after that, and if a drive was to be taken, 
thunder, and off ‘“‘Gentle’’ went at full speed. ; always said it was imprudent for us to go alone, 
Up hill and down, on, on we went—the gentle } In fact, they seemed to think their presence and 
horse becoming entirely unmanageable; and I $ protection essential, at all times, to our happi- 
do not know what would have become of us, * ness and safety; and I believe Ida and I haye 
had it not been for the assistance of two gentle- $ come to think so too. 
men, who happened to perceive us in time, and,: To-morrow night, therefore, we will wear 
alighting from their carriage, succeeded in stop- $ white veils and orange blossoms in our hair, 
ping our horse. Only a few moments ago, the impudent little 

Ida was very quick to recognize one of the } puss whispered to me, confidentially, that “She 
gentlemen; and I think her fears all vanished, ; s did not believe I would ever have had a chance 
when, a few moments afterward, she was seated ; S of becoming Mrs. Richard wells, if it had not 
by Harry Manners’ side, driving rapidly toward : been for ‘Gentle.’ ” 
uncle Philip’s; while Mr. Walker, the stranger, Poor “Gentle!” Uncle Philip sold her fora 
who had just been introduced to me, was guid- ? canal horse, the very day after “our privs.” 
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“THEY ARE GONE, ALL GONE!” 


BY LENA LYLE. 


All sunk in decay— 
It is passing away— 
Is the home of my childhood’s hours; 
And gone from here 
Are the loved and dear, 
They sleep ’neath the wildwood flowers. 
I stand ’neath the apple-tree boughs alone, 
I look on their graves—“ They are gone, all gone? 


I aM standing alone 
Near the old hearth-stone, 
And shadows around me are falling; 
And the voices low, 
Of long, Jong ago, 
Are unto me gently calling. 
But from deep in my heart comes a weary moan. 
“They are gone, they are gono—they are all, all gone!” 


"Neath the sod they are laid, 
In the apple-tree shade, 
With the brook at their feet babbling wild; 
The sweet blossoms fall 
For their funeral pall, 
As they fell when I was but a child. 
Still my heart wails out, “I’m alone, I’m alone! 
They are gone, they are goné—they are all, all gone!” 
‘ 


They’re gone on before me, 
They’re hovering o’er me, 
Whilst I o’er the past and my visions am weeping. 
When age has crept on, 
My work is all done, 
And I in death’s slumber am silently sleeping, 
Men will say, as they lay me beneath the damp stone, 


“ He’s the last of his race—they are gone, all gone!” 
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BEND BENEATH THE BLAST. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


WHEN sorrow’s tempests round us roar, While the meek willow lowly stoops 
And overwhelm the sonl— Before the raging blast, 

Oh! trust thou not to worldly pride, And lifts its head in beauty deck’d, 
Or quaff the tempting bowl; When storms and clouds are past. 

But, with a firm and trustful heart, So thou, oh, man! must lowly bend, 
Bend low beneath the blast; " 

And He above, who chasteneth thee, on sorrows round thee pres; 

i ’ hey may be angels in disguise, 

Will raise thee when ’tis past. To lead to happiness. 

The lofty oak, the mountain pine, Oh! trust to Him who reigns above, 
So stately in their pride, And bend beneath the blast; 

Must bend or break before the storms And He will raise thy drooping soul, 
That on the night winds ride; When storms of life are past. 
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HARLEY BROOKS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108. 
CHAPTER VI. 2 «“If you do,” said she, ‘you must go into 


Dunixa the rest of the time that aunt Quin- 3 society—you would find that stupid, and it 
tard and Amy were with me, we lived very } would hurt Amy to have your antecedents 
quietly in our home. I never knew Bel so } known.” 
kind, she treated me almost with the attention; ‘‘There is nothing in my past for which I 
she might have shown one whom she considered : need blush,” I answered, coldly. 
an equal, and to Amy she was all tenderness. ‘Oh! I dare say not,” she replied, calmly; 

Not a harsh word did she speak concerning ; ‘‘but it would all be bad for Amy; there you 
the engagement. Sometimes she laughed a little : and I should be sure to quarrel. You a saint, 
at their folly, not often even that; and yet I had {and I am a dreadful sinner—you would be 
an uneasy feeling that even then she meditated 3 shocked out of your decorous little wits—it 
some treachery. I had no right to accuse her; : would not do, Jane, it would not do. You 
Iwas ashamed of my suspicions, and did not; don’t mind my speaking plainly—I mean it all 
even mention them to Amy; but they only trou- ; well—I got the habit of telling you the truth 
tled me oftener from the very secrecy in which ; when you were a paid governess.” 

I cherished them. s ‘I do’not mind it,” I said; ‘but it was quite 

Isaw more plainly than I had ever done that 3 unnecessary; I have no intention of visiting 
Amy had a great love of luxury and show; pro-? you. Go back to your enjoyments without any 
bably the taste had always been natural to her, } fear of my intruding upon them.” 
yet Iwas confident that her aunt had greatly} ‘Now I call that sensible!” she said, as 
increased it; and it seemed to me then that : cheerfully as if she had been telling me the 
every day she exerted her influence more art-; most agreeable things; ‘‘downright sensible! 
fully to strengthen the desire. : Really, Jane, you improve.” 

The weeks passed swiftly, and yet—oh! do: I made her no answer whatever, but went 
not blame me, I was glad when I found myself} down stairs to find Amy. The next day they 
tlone—when I was no longer forced to put a left the house, and I was once more alone. It 
constant constraint upon myself, and keep my g was only the first of November then; the win- 
trouble guarded from the quick-sightedness of; ter set in early. Never had one so lonely and 
Amy’s affec''»:, and the disdainful aversion ; dreary come upon my heart. 
lways visibi. in Bel’s eyes, : I am not going to give an accouni of all that 

They went away. Amy -was anxious to have $I suffered and endured; similar details have so 
me spend a poriion of the winter with them, § often been written, and I believe they can do 
but I had no wish to do so; if I had desired it 3 little good. Thus much let me say: I lived 
ever so much I should not have gone, for I ; through it—lived past the time when my sorrow 
knew Mrs. Quintard would only have made it 3 was wholly a tyrant, and subdued myself to a 
a season of torment to me; but she guarded } sort of composure; but as unlike the serene 
against the possibility by coming, before her } quiet of the past, as the stillness of our Alpine 
‘eparture, to have what she called a “frank winter is different from the beauty of its spring. 
Conversation.” Jael fretted and worried about my changed 
Now those very civil, cheerful words meant, looks, and bothered me a good deal at first with 
be sae Vocabulary, downright insolence : her advice and remedies; but when she saw that 
ras ; she did not change their usual; her very attentions made me worse, sensibly 
wha aa during that interview. She pre- } left me to myself, and so, with God’s help, I 
in er remarks by making me vow, not even } bore it all. 

any way, to hint to Amy what she said.} The suffering of those months changed me 
I had promised, she told me coolly that } more than years ought to have done. It struck 
uld be Very unwise for me to go to town. {even me, when I chanced to see my face in a 
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“There won't,” she persisted, “know there 
won't.” 

‘*«What makes you so certain? Amy is usually 
very-punctual in her correspondence.” 


glass, how pale and thin it had grown; what an 
anxious, restless look my eyes had got; what 
a trouble in my smile, sadder than the most 
mournful expression my features had formerly 


worn. 

Amy’s letters came, with great regularity, 
during the first months. But as time passed, 
they did not reach me so punctually, and I de- 
tected in them a change whieh disturbed me. 
It would have made me more anxious, only I was 
so much occupied with my own selfish thoughts, 
that I did not give it the attention I ought to 
have done. 

They were very gay that winter; they had a 
fine house, and aunt Quintard’s demands for 
money were unceasing. I never refused or 
questioned the amounts; I ceased to care, only 
desirous to remain in peace—they might take 
all I possessed if they only left me to my soli- 
tude. 

The time came when there were vague hints, 
which made me fancy Amy and her lover did 
not always go on well. He was displeased be- 
cause she was so much courted and admired; 
but she loved society too well to relinquish its 

sures. 

I did hot read those portions of her letters so 
attentively as I ought to have done. It caused 
me such pain even to see that name written in 
her delicate, girlish hand, that very often at the 
sight I was forced to drop her letter and put it 
aside unread, too weak, even weeks after its re+ 
ception, to read a line farther. 

Jaél asked me a great many questions, but I 
had very little to tell her; although what she 
did hear appeared frequently to cause her great 
dissatisfaction; and as she had been in the habit 
ail her life of exptéssing her opinions freely, it 
was too late to expect her to improve in that 
respect. 

“T wish,” said Jael, one day, as she was re- 
moving the breakfast-tray, ‘I wish———” 

“Well, what do you wish?” I asked, as she 
paused abruptly. 

“T wish you'd eat something, once in the 
while, for one thing,” retorted she, sharply; 
“why a sparrow would starvé to death, and not 
half try, on what you eat.” 

“T do not have much exercise, you know, ard 
so cannot expect to be very hungry.” 

‘Don’t tell me,” said Jael, “it’s nat’ral for 
live folks to eat—humph!” 

She’ rubbed her nose and eyed me belli- 
gerently. 

“No letter front Migs Amy this week?” 
she. 

“Not as yet; there may one come to day.” 


said 


“‘Something’s wrong!’ said Jael. 

“Wrong! How do you mean?” 

“Don’t know how; but I know it’s so,” 

“Aimy is well,” I said, ‘“‘and spending a very 
gay winter.” 

“Better be happier and less gay,” replied 
ear “Tell you that old dragon's hatching 

mischief.” 
: “How often must I request you, Jacl, not to 
$ speak in that way of my child’s aunt?” 
3 «Yes, but I can’t help it—always call things 
by their right names—can’t beat about the 
’ bush. She is a dragon, and that’s the end of 
it—htfmph !” 

I tried to turn the subject by speaking of 
$some affair connected with our domestic ar- 
} rangements; but Jael was not to be put off, or 
:set down in ahy manner, and only waiting to 
heart me out and return the briefest of answers, 
she renewed her discourse. 

“Miss Amy ought to be at home,” said 
3 Bhe; ‘place is here instead of with that old— 
; women.” 

‘Her father desired it——” 

“T know better,” interrupted Jael; “more of 
$the dragon’s work! She always did rule him, 
3 and she made him put that in his will—humph! 
® don’t I know? [I tell you she always means 
$mischief—worse than usual now. I've my 
3 dreams, and I know what they mean.” 

: She snatched up the tray, and sailed out of 
the room as indignantly as if I had been to 
blame. She made me feel so anxious on Amy’s 
account, that, for a time, I put aside my selfish 
thoughts, and went up stairs to find her last 
letters and read them. 

I could not do ft. I tried with all my 
3 strength—but I could not! The lines swam 
before my eyes; tarn where I would that name 
met my sight, and at length I was forced to 
put the package aside, and rush away into the 
scold winter air to keep the old frenzy from 
coming upon me again. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ir was April; the last snows had disappeared; 
the crocuses in my garden were in blossom; the 
red buds peeped out upon the maple trees; the 
siin shone soft and warm, and day after day 
sweet west wind sighed at the casements; and, 
Sin spite of the beautiful weather, seemed com 
’ stantly to bring me presages of more sorrow. 
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The prophecy was speedily fulfilled! One; ‘Hush! hush!” I shrieked, frightened by her 
day I received a letter directed in Isabella } voice and gestures, 

Quintard’s hand. My first thought was that} When she saw how I trembled she ceased at 
Amy must be ill, and I tore it open, full of; once. She would not permit me to talk; she 
saxiety and remorse. This was what I read: j; made me lie down, she brought me a composing 


s . * 
- distr Jaxa—I? you wish to see Amy : draught and sat watching me, until worn out 
S 


with suffering, I fell asleep. 
marri u must start for town as soon as $ ae ‘ . 
Be 3 this note, as on Friday evening at § When I woke it was late in theevening. Jael 


tight o'clock she will be Mrs. Gerald Sanderson, | ‘014 me ‘hat everything was ready Oe wr ie 
Isabeuta Quinranp.” : oe } ae - to bed at once and not stir 

I read the cruel lines twice before I could: Iwas so stunned ‘by the shock that I obeyed 
tke in their meanipg; then the dreadful truth Sher unquestioningly. It was a merciful kind- 
and all its consequences for my child broke} ness that the tidings thus affected me, if I had 
upon me. -# : ; te able to think I should certainly have gone 

Jacl was standing near, watching me nar- $ mad. 
towly while I read. I know I cried out; what I started the next day. The train had been 
ny words were I do not remember. Everything ; delayed by an accident, and was several hours 
grew dark, I felt myself falling, heard Jael’s; behind its time—I should not reach the city 
exclamation of alarm: then I knew nothing S until dark. Jael did not leave me until I was 
wore. In the darkest moments of my own grief} seated in the car; then she hurried off without 
Thad been able to endure, but that shock was } trusting herself to bid me good-by, and in a few 
too sudden and unexpected for me to withstand } moments I was whirling away to witness my. 
its force. $ daughter’s doom. 

When I came to myself, Jael had placed me } I sat all day like one bewildered by a fall. 
upon a sofa, and was crying over me like a} At times the horrible truth would cross my 
child, kissing my forehead and wringing her ; mind, and it seemed to me that I must shriek 
hands in wild grief. $ aloud; or throw myself headlong over the steep 

“That woman has done it,” she moaned; “I } bank. Then I would sink again into that strange 
kuew she would. I’ve read the letter; oh! little : apathy, and so the day wore on. 

Amy, little Amy.” We reached the city at last—I found myself 

“Is it true?” I cried. ‘Oh! Jael, I didn’t: in a carriage and driving rapidly through the 
read it aright.” streets. Then a wild fever seized me—if L 

“You did, you did!” she sobbed, holding the ; should be too late—if she were married! Even 
perfumed sheet before my eyes. 3 with an hour in advance I might do something; 

Tread the lines again as well as my blinded 3 what, I did not know—but I would, I must save 
sight would permit—it was plain enough! } her! 

“Friday,” I said, ‘that is to-morrow. Oh!{ The carriage stopped before Mrs. Quintard’s 
help me, Jael, I must start at once.” 3 house—I sprang out, hurried up the steps and 

“You can’t,” she answered; ‘‘there is no : pulled the bell. A servant opened the door—I 
train until morning.” 3 darted past him and met Isabella face to face in 

“But I shall not be in time. I must go—I : the hall. 
an walk—I must go!” : She grew very pale through all her paint 

She forced me to lie down again; all her } when she saw me standing there; but her pre- 
harshness was gone, she was gentle as a mother ‘ sence of mind did not desert her. 
could have been. ’ Good Lord, Jane!” she cried, “are you a 

“You will only make yourself sick,” she said, : lunatic?” 

“then you can’t go at all. It is too latetedo? I caught her hand. 

‘My good—that woman has kept it from you on $ “Amy, Amy!” was all I could gasp. 
Purpose—you will just get there to the wedding, $ «She is in her room dressing.” 

vad that is all,” ‘‘She is not married?” 

“But it must not take place,” I cried; “it is «No, you fool; but she will be in an hour.” 
sin; oh! so wicked!” § I staggered back against the wall; Mrs. Quin- 

*We can’t help it; we don’t understand it; } tard pulled me rudely up. 

‘ Ylcan only just pray for that poor lamb! Oh! } “A pretty scene before the servants,” she 
way the Lord curse,that wicked old woman— { whispered. ‘Come up stairs, or I'll send you 
may her punishment be sharp and——” $ to a mad-house!” 
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I followed her without a word. She took me; “Amy, I am your mother—I sane a rigid to 
into her chamber and shut the door. know. Tell me » 

“Sit down,” said she, pushing me into a} “Aunt Qniriard wrote you,” she interrupted, 
chair.. ‘‘Now what do you mean by coming 3 impatiently; ‘she has told you everything.” 
here in this crazy fashion?” “She only wrote me that you were to be mar- 

“You wrote Amy was to be married,” I $ried,” I said; ‘‘it drove me nearly wild!” 
moaned. She threw out her hands entreatingly. | stop- 

*“*So she is,” she answered; “but I expected ped at once, it was only wicked to agitate her 
you to come like a Christian—you would have ; then. 
been better off at home, anyway.” “It is two weeks ago,” she said, in the same 

“Take me to her,” I pleaded, “I must see cold, unnatural voice; “I had no thought of 
her at once.” this. I did love that man—we quarreled dread- 

She locked the door and put the key in her ; fully—I was to blame—oh! I have been mai, 
pocket. I looked at her and saw that she was : mother! But I loved him—he was a traitor! 
already dressed, her magnificent attire and {We parted in anger; then the truth came to 
painted cheeks only made her look more hag- ‘ aunt Quintard—he had gone off with a vile 
gard and skeleton-like. } woman. Mr. Sanderson had twice before pro- 

**Not one step do you stir,” said she, ‘until } posed to me; aunt said the story of my deser- 
you promise to behave yourself! You know; tion had gone abroad—I should be a laughing- 
me—if you make a scene, I’ll have you in a } stock, disgraced! Mr. Sanderson asked me 
lunatic asylum in half an hour.” ; again to be his wife—I consented! Since then 

“Only let me see Amy,” I cried, unable to {I seem to remember nothing—I only know I am 
struggle with her, or to resent her cruelty. : : to be married.” 

“Then take off your bonnet, smooth your ; T was powerless. I saw the horrible treachery 
hair and get quiet. I'll tell Amy you are here. 3 of which that woman had been guilty. I would 
Wait till I come back.” Shave staked my soul upon Brooks’ innocence; 

She went out. I tried to obey her commands; 3 ° but she had played her part well—I could do 
by the time I had composed myself a little she 3 nothing. 
came back. She was in a terrible passion, and} Amy had fallen into her chair again, and was 
assailed me with terrible words. : gazing absently at her rich dress, rustling her 

“Amy’s room is on the other side of the} fingers slowly among the folds of her veil as if 
hall,” she said. “Now remember, behave your- only possessed by a vague surprise at finding 
self or take the consequences.” ; 3 herself there and in that attire. 

I flew past her, darted through the hall, and; Before I couid speak, the door opened, and 
opened a door at the other end. I saw Amy ; Isabella came in. She was langhing and gay; 
sitting in the room dressed in white. She ‘if she felt any uneasiness, she hid it beauti- 
sprang up with a cry and fell into my arms. ‘ fully. 

“Amy,” I cried, “‘what does this mean?” “Come, come,” she said; ‘‘there is no more 

She drew herself from my arms and sat down. ; time for sentiment. Amy, your bridegroom is 
She was deadly pale, but her eyes burned like } below. ete your dress, Jane, or you will 
a flame. 3 be too late.” 

“IT am going to be married,” she whispered, Two or three women followed her into the 
hoarsely; ‘going to be married.” room; there was no opportunity to say anything 

“TI can not understand it,” I said. “‘Whohas{ more. She forced me out of the chamber and 
done this, Amy?” took me back to her apartment. 

She looked at me strangely. “Here is your trunk,” she said; “make your 

“Aunt Quintard said it was the only way— self decent. My maid will be here in a mo 
she was my father’s sister.” ; ment.” 

“You do not love this man!” I exclaimed; } She was hurrying away, but I caught her 
“it is not too late, Amy—you must not marry } dress. 
him.” “Stop!” I said. ‘Isabella, what have you 

She struggled violently with herself. After } done?” 

a moment she stood up, very pale still, but un- “Another tragedy!” she exclaimed, cot- 
naturally calm. temptuously. “Jane, Jane, I will shut you uP 











“It is too late,” ‘she replied. ‘Hark! there if you do not behave. I should have no diffi- - 


is a carriage already—in half an hour I shall ny stranger would swear that you were 


be married.” crazy.” . 
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«You have destroyed my child!” I exclaimed. ; fusion. Amid it all I only beheld the wil 
_ «Fou were her father’s sister—oh! Isabella, } glitter in Amy’s eyes. Then came back the 
God will curse you!” ’ recollection of those autumn days; I felt as if 

“Then you needn’t!” she broke in. ‘You : this had been a punishment for my mad passion 
area fool! Ihave done nothing! That Brooks ; of that time. 
yas a Villain——” The evening passed on. They went into an- 
“Jt is false!” I interrupted. other room to supper. I did_not follow—I had 
She paid no attention, but went on as if I; been introduced to no one—I wandered about 
bad not spoken. S unheeded, save when, several times, Isabella 
“] was not going to have my niece disgraced. ; spoke sharply to me, and almost ordered me to 
She marries a rich man—she will be happy! } go to my own room. But I paid no attention— 
You ought to go down on your knees and bless ; unable to remain quiet, moving about, followed 
me!” ; everywhere by the horror in Amy’s eyes, haunted 
“Qh!” I cried, ‘‘remember you are an old ; by those young voices that I had heard only a 
woman! You go down to your grave with those } few months before. 
two ruined lives upon your soul! Itis not too: The parlors were entirely empty—I could 
late—retract, even now.” hear the words of laughter and gay conversa- 
She only laughed scornfulty. Her maid came ; tion from the supper-room. I crossed the hall 
in, Iwas obliged to sit down and be dressed, } and entered a small apartment which led into a 
Isabella standing by as if fearful to leave me ; conservatory. While I stood there, I heard a 
alone with the woman, : voice in the hall which made me cry out. A 
When I was ready, she wished me to go down : terrible fear seized me—I hurried into the pas- 
sairs at once; but I refused. I would go back sage. 
to Amy’s room, and she was forced to go with- : Harley Brooks stood there, speaking to the 
out me. $ servant, but so changed that I hardly knew him. 
Iwent to Amy again. I might better have ’ He heard my exclamationof terror, turned, and 
staid out. When it was time to lead her into;saw-me. I had thought*enough to force him 
the room where her bridegroom waited, she ; into the room I had just left, and close the 
fainted entirely away. But when she came to 3 door. 
herself, and saw the servants looking at toy ‘Am I too late?” he groaned. 
vith eyes full of pity, the old pride nerved her, ; I did not answer—he read all in my face. 
and, leaning upon my arm, she walked steadily § ‘‘She is married!” he muttered. ‘‘She is 
across the hall. married 
| Pagal had come back, her hand was hot, He turned toward me with insane violence. 
and the pulses beat like a clock; but she was ‘*Had you a hand in this?” he demanded. 
_- although I knew that she neither ; ‘Have you this sin on your soul?” 
sw nor heard. ’ “I only came here two hours ago,” I an- 
She presented me herself to Mr. Sanderson. } swered. . ; 
He was no longer a young man. I disliked his ‘That woman has done it!” he said. 
appearance greatly——he looked cruel and false.$ ‘You were innocent?” I cried. ‘You had 
There was no more time for thought. I went * not done the vile thing of which she accused 
down stairs into the drawing-room. There were ; you?” 
tot many guests assembled to witness the cere- “No, no! I never heard of it till to-night! 
mony. It seemed there was to be a reception :Oh! Amy, Amy!” 
rd. $ He gave way to a burst of grief that was ter- 
We did not wait long. Everything was con- 3 rible to witness in a strong man. I could not 
fasion before my sight; but I saw the bridal } comfort him—I had no words for agony like 
party enter—beheld Amy, standing there in her 3 that. 
ia loveliness, her eyes wandering about as; We stood thus a few moments longer; then 
fen then hoping that some release would ; there was a tread of feet in the hall. He started 
come, I heard the vows pronounced, saw the : to the door with a fearful look; I flung myself 
a about the new-made husband ‘ against it so that he could not-pass out. There 
® with smiles and merry words. 1! we remained in silence. The door was suffi- 
Twent myself; but what I said I did not ; ciently open, so that we saw the train as it 
Then the foldi ; passed. In the center was Amy, in her bridal 
eared into o ing-doors opened, more guests ? robes, leaning upon her husband’s arm. 
2 e rooms,.all was gayety and con-: When they had disappeared in the rooms 
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beyond, he allowed me to close the door without CHAPTER VIII. 
a word. My own feelings were a medley, so} Tum summer passed; I did not again see Mrs, 
strange and inexplicable, that I could give no; Quintard. I gave her, out of my fortune, an 
analysis of them. Through all my pity for that; allowance such 4s I felt that I could afford; 
man and for poor Amy, the old wounds in my } after that wish had been gratified she wrote no 
heart opened anew. He was there by my side, ; more. 
the only man I had ever loved, and yet our; Letters came from Amy with tolerable fre- 
souls were as widely separated as though eter- } quency; but they were such unsatisfactory ones, 
nity had swept between us. so different from the messages of confidence and 
‘‘Mr. Brooks,” I said, suddenly rousing my- { love which she had been wont to send me, during 
self to the danger there was in his remaining ; the old life which could never return, that they 
there, ‘‘you must go away; some one might | were almost worse than silence would have been. 
come.” ; I felt as if that cold, insolent face of her hus 
‘Let the whole world, if they choose; what} band had bent over her when she wrote, watch- 
does it matter?” } ing jealously to be certain there was no line nor 
His head drooped again, and his hands fell ; word which he ¢ould construe into a slight to 


at his side in hopeless misery. : himself. 
**You must go,” I urged. ’ They were at’ some German baths. Amy's 


I should like to meet Mrs. Quintard,” he} letters were all taken up with an account of 
replied; ‘‘I would tell her the truth, show her } festivities and holiday sort of existence; but 
what she has done; I believe that, wicked as} there was no heart in her descriptions, they 
she is, she would tremble.” were so different from the girlish delight with 

He made a movement as if to pass again into; which she had formerly penned similar tc 
the hall. I stopped him in alarm. % counts! 

“For Amy’s sake, go!” I said. “It would} I grew so anxious that I put by my grief and 
kill her to see you now.” ; reserve, and wrote openly to Amy, asking her 

‘For Amy’s sake,” he repeated, slowly; ; if she would like to have me come and live with 
‘spoor, poor Amy! Yes, I will go—I will: go— ; her, or at least be near her, I received an an- 
for her sake.” ’ swer in a few weeks—not from her, but from 

He passed through the room,and entered the} Mr. Sanderson. The letter was very civil and 
conservatory, opening a door that I saw led} elegant; but he told me plainly that the plan! 
into the garden, ’ 3 proposed was one which never worked well; 

It broke my heart to part with him thus. re besides that, Amy felt certain that I would be 
the first time I burst into tears—there was no $ unhappy in that strange country, and she could 
selfish grief in their flow—I was mourning for not be selfish enough to leave her home. 
those wrecked and ruined lives. ; Iwas deeply hurt, but I wrote no more upon 

“If I could only comfort you!” I sobbed, the subject. Amy never alluded to my letter 

He turned and took my hand. ‘in any of her epistles—that wounded me worse 

“You are a good woman,” he said; ‘God than all the rest; but I made no complaint— 
bless you! I am glad I know you—your} never even mentioned the fact of my having 
memory will keep me from utterly hating your ‘ made the proposal. 
sex.” ; Lcould not believe that my darling had ceased 

He wrung my hand, and, without another; to love me. Wealth and station could not chang 
word of farewell, hurried from my sight. ‘her; but I feared that sorrow might have the 

I did not go into the parlors again; I was too } effect which it has on certain natures, and make 
utterly éxhausted to see any one again that; her hard and apathetic. 
night. Oh! that terrible, terrible night! ‘ No wonder I grew old and pale and more 

The next day Amy and her husband sailed : silent than ever; trouble enough to have dark- 
for Europe, and I returned to my desolate ; ened a whole life had been crowded into a single 
home. * year, and I had no bulwark of defence again# 

The last words that met my ear were Isabella the storm but my weak prayers. 
Quintard’s scornful congratulations and sneers:; It was September again. Twelve months be- 
she could not spare me even them, I went; fore my child had been with me, her brief bap- 
home, haunted by Amy’s pale face and the wild: piness had begun and my anguish had been 
terror in’ her eyes, so utterly heart-broken: born. But now I would willingly have renewed 
and crushed, that it seemed impossible for my} all my own suffering to haye known that 
spirits ever again to revive. } was happy, even content. 
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About that time old Mr. Philips died. You 
will remember that he was the gentleman whom 
Harley Brooks had visited. I did not know him 
much. He was an old bachelor, very eccentric 
and misanthropic. Jael said he had no rela- 
fives, and wondered to whom he would leave his 
fine estate and fortune. 

One day, she came to me with wonderful 
news. Whom did I think he had made his heir? 
The whole property had .been left to Harley 
Brooks; the gentleman had already come, she 
said. 

That only seemed an added mockery; I pitied 
him more than ever; fortune had lavished her 
gifts upon him when it was too late for them to 
bring him happiness. 

Several days passed, but he did not call upon 


me. I had no wish to see him, I thought it § 


would only be painful to both. I should have 
to bear a double agony. There was my own 
mortal heart to ache, besides my grief for him 
and Amy. 

But one morning, I received a note from the 
elderly relative who resided with him. He was 
very ill and desired to see me. Of course I 


could not hesitate, although I should have suf- 
fered less in going to his funeral than in nerv- 
ing myself for that visit. 


I drove over to his 
place that afternoon, and was kindly received 
by his cousin, a nice, quiet old maid, whom I 
fancied fi om the first. 

She took me up to his room. He lay in bed 
80 worn and changed that he appeared a shadow 
ofhis former self. He had a slow, wasting fever 
for weeks; and had risen from his bed to come 
to his new home—a sick man’s fancy, his cousin 
said—I knew the reason. 

He held out his hand to me when I entered 
and smiled. “Thank you for coming,” he said; 
“I knew you would not refuse. Don’t look so 
shocked, I am getting better again.” 

Miss Brooks went out and left us together, 
We had a long conversation. I feared he would 
make himself worse by his excitement; but he 
mid that it did him good to talk, it eased the 
pain which had burned at his heart so long. 

“It was that woman’s work,” he said, in 
speaking of the past. ‘If I had not been a 
fool, I should have known that her smiling con- 
fent to my marriage with Amy only hid a plot 
0 separate us—I believe she intended it from 
the first.” 

T recollected the expression I had seen on 
Issbella’s face, the night I gave Amy to him, 
and I felt that he was right. 

“T cannot make you understand,” he went 








house with company, I scarcely got an oppor- 
tunity to see Amy, except when she was sur- 
rounded by a host of admirers. Mrs. Quintard 
saw how jealous I was, and she played upon 
that. She would repeat to me things Amy had 
said of the impossibility of marrying without 
fortune—told me how much the poor girl loved 
show—laughed at her coquetries, half of which 
were lies, and nearly maddened me.” 

“But you should have had an explanation 
with Amy,” I said. 

“Our explanations always ended in quar- 
rels,” he replied, mournfully. ‘‘She was very 
proud; I am sure her aunt taught her to think 
me a tyrant, and when once she had received 
that impression, she would not hear a word.” 

“Poor child!” I said, ‘‘poor child!” 

‘Amy, poor child! There is no bitterness 
toward her in my heart. The winter went on; 
I grew daily more wretched; so did Amy! Then 
came our last quarrel; Sanderson and Mrs. 
Quintard invented that lie which made her cast 
me off.” 

“Oh! I cannot believe it pe 

“T have proof! No wonder she wanted that 
man to marry Amy. He settled three thousand 
a year upon her the day before he married her 
niece.” 

I was shocked beyond the power of expres- 
sion. Bad and reckless as I had always felt 
that Isabella was, I could never have dreamed 
she would have been so wicked. 

“T went out of the city,” he said; ‘“‘and-when 
I came back that night I found her married I 
do not know what I should have done if I had 
not met with you. Oh! heaven!” 

He broke off abruptly and hid his face in the 
bed-clothes. After that I would not allow him 
to talk any more; but his agitation had brought 
back the fever, and that night he was very ill 
again. 

Poor Miss Brooks begged me to stay with 
her, and I was only too willing. It was a sort 
of happiness even to feel myself near him. 

For two weeks we watched over him, then he 
began to mend. The time of his convalescence 
was one of more peace to me than I had long 
known—it was not like the dream of the pre- 
vious year. There was no hope nor joy in 
it; but compared with the gloom of the past - 
months, it was like the repose of an Indian 
summer. 

The dear old maid was very grateful for 
sharing her watches and anxiety; and I felt 
almost guilty in allowing her to think that it 
was only a friendly interest in the young man 


%, “how artfully she managed. She filled her $ which induced me to remain. I conld not have 
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\adenses |S EE 
kept away from the house. During those sad gto believe nothing which would bring a shadow 
weeks the only relief the world held for me } between their hearts. 
was compassed by those walls. In spite of the; That was hard to bear; yet notwithstanding 
wearing pain at my heart, there was a mourn- 3 all it made me suffer, my feeble soul found a 
ful pleasure in feeling that I was at least drawn ; strange, fascinating pleasure; and sometimes | 
nearer to him, able in some slight degree to 3 would forget that it was all a sick man’s fan. 
cheer his sufferings, and certain that my life : tasy, almost believe that ‘he was conscious of 
was still of some service to those about me. $ his words, and that they were intended for me. 
In the height of his delirium, my voice always $ I know you will tell me all this was an jn- 
appeared to produce a tranquilizing effect, and : comprehensible folly, nor do I seek to palliate 
he would lie quiet while I sang to him the old } my own weakness. I only mention it because, 
hymns wherewith I had been wont to comfort g when I set about this task, I promised myself 
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my own solitude. Very often he fancied that [ } that it should be a truthful recerd of my feel- 
was Amy, he would take my hand and plead $ ings, and the fear of being laughed at or mis- 
for mercy in his feeble, broken voice, telling of } understood cannot alter my determination. 
his love and truth, and beseeching his darling? (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY JULIA BOSS. 


She reads within the fire-light’s blaze, 
And in the sunset’s splendor. 


And brighter than all outward glow, 
And sweeter than all seeming, 

The love that makes her spirit shine 
With more than earthly beaming. 


CxosE by the streamlet in the wood, 
There dwells a little maiden, 

Whose happy movements come and go 
Like flowers—as fragrance-laden. 


There is no beauty of the wood, 
No loneliness of morning, 
But for the sweet look of her eyes 


Awakes its golden dawning. And thus her days like perfect flowers, 


As fair, as iridescent, 
Flit lightly to the buried Past, 
From out the living Present. 


There is no strange, mysterious charm 
Of woodland or of prairie, 

But straight unlocks its secrets weird 
For such a winsome fairie. 


She robes her beauty in such guise 
Of June’s sweet buds and roses, 

You'd think her fair as any flower 
That § "s sun 1 

She sees strange visions in the brook, 
And legends wild yet tender; 


Play on, my little maiden May! 
For in the dim hereafter 

God only knows what cause for tears 
May check that childish laughter. 


He only guards thy every hour, 
Of smiling or of weeping; 

May He through all the coming years 
Still have thee in His keeping. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Hene’s the secret of true pleasure— What are crowns and haughty titles 
Happiness—undying fame; To a sin-polluted name? 

Here’s the laurel-wreath of glory, Of what consequence the incense 
Which may crown the humblest name; Rising from the urn of shame? 

Walking forth in life’s fresh garden, Oh, task-masters! time is ebbing, 
Young hearts! keep this rule in view— Keep eternity in view— 

“Do ye always unto others “Do ye always unto others 
As you'd have them do to you!” As you’d have them do to you!” 


Visions sweet and hopes fresh germing, World! ingrate prof 
Grace each votary of love; Built on sordid hopes of pelf; 
Honesty of thought and action And embrace the golden lesson— 
Proves an alliance above: «Love your neighbor as yourself!” 
In the worid’s broad field of battle, Through this mortal life’s probation, 
Great hearts! wear the ermine hue— Oh, immortal soul! be true; 
“Do ye always unto others And “Do always unto others 
As you'd have them do to you!” As you'd have them do to you!” 











STORM AND SUNSHINE. 


BY MRS. SARAH LINDLEY WILSON. 


. CHAPTER I. < the hand that was extended to me, and the warm 
“Your father wants you, Miss Ethel,” said a ; pressure that met my cold grasp thrilled me. I 
servant, opening the door. $ did not look up into his face, but bowed low, 
“Has he—has Mr. Livingston come?” I asked, 3 and, with a deep sob that caused me to tremble, 
half-rising from my chair. 3 I turned again to my father. 

“Yes, ma’am; he came an hour ago, and is! ‘A cold welcome, Ethel,” he said. “But, 
with your father now. But, Miss Ethel, you : Guy, I am sure you will forgive it. See, she is 
are ill, you are faint!” cried she, as I sank : pale and almost worn-out with grief and anxiety. 
back, pale and trembling, in the chair from} But she is gentle, loving, and affectionate; you 
which I had just risen. Swill find her so. Ethel! darling!” he mur- 

“No,” I uttered; ‘go away, leave me; I am mured, passing his hand over my head in a 
not ill; but oh! so miserable! Yet stay. Pa- gentle, soothing manner. 
tience, did you see him? and “Papa,” I eried, ‘do not die and leave me 

“Yes, Miss Ethel; and he is so tall and hand-$ all alone! Oh! papa, papa, are you dying?” 
some, and sighed so sadly, when I told him ‘Yes, Ethel, I have but a short time to live; 
poor master hadn’t long to live! Oh! I amsure? yet death has no pang for me, save that of 
you will like him, Miss! But, pardon me; your ; leaving you, my daughter. But you will not 
father, you know, wants you to come to his be left alone; for ere I go, I would see you 
room.” ; given to one who would cherish and protect 

“Yes, Patience, I must go; yet how can ri : you far better than your old father could*hawe 
when he is there? But, poor papa is dying! and : >done. You will be very tender with her @ay, 
I—oh! Patience, why cannot I die too? If I ; and try to make her life happy.” 
could, if I only could—and so end all this$ ‘With God’s help!” answered a deep voice, 


s 


misery! But it will kill me—I know it will! 3 firm and low. 
Oh! Patience, Patience!” 3 It was a touching ceremonial, 2 solemn scene 
“Hush! child! Don’t be going on in that r in that twilight dimness. The old, gray-haired 
way. The Lord knows how sorry I am to see } clergyman, the dying man, the holy vows that 
you suffer so; but remember, Ethel, it was your : were about to be uttered, that would bind us 
mother’s wish, it is your father’s—and he is$ together by indissoluble ties, and the most 
dying! Think of that, and have good courage. } sacred, which should be as lasting as life. 
Come, Ethel, come now; I will go with you.” Pale and trembling I stood up by the side of 
It was a darkened chamber, where she took ; him who was to me an entire stranger, yet who 
me; but my eyes, blurred and swollen with was so soon to become my husband. Qh! the 
Weeping, saw only one object. A thin, pale ; loathing and the hatred that was in my heart 
face, almost as white as the pillow it pressed, $ ; for him! Tq promise “love, honor, and obey” 
and arms outstretched toward me, and a low, $ ‘ that man, when all my rich treasury of affection 
feeble voice, calling faintly, «Ethel! Ethel!” S was given to another! But it was in obedience 
I crept softly up te him and pressed a kiss on $ to my father’s wish and command, in fulfillment 
his pale brow. But not a sigh or moan escaped \ ‘of a promise of many years’ standing—it was 
my lips; no outward sign of the grief that filled ; my duty. 
my breast—of the deep, deep sorrow that was 3 The clergyman’s yoice, low and impressive, 
about to befall me, blighting every hope of ; fell on my ear like a death-knell. ‘What God 
happiness I had cherished for future years, ; ° hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
“Ethel,” said my father, gently pushing away } : The room grew darker. I staggered and 
my face from his; “have you no welcome for ; would have fallen, but a strong arm was around 
your future husband? See, he is waiting for; ’ me—I saw and heard no more. 
one.” When I awoke to consciousness, I was in 
I tried to speak, but could not utter a syllable; : my own chamber, and Patience was standing 
to have saved my life I could not. But I took ' by the bed-side. I tried to speak; 4 I was 
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very weak, and the words ended in a broken 
moan. Z 

‘Hush! child,” she softly whispered; ‘keep 
very quiet, your life depends on it.” 

‘‘Papa!” I whispered. ‘Patience, is he—is 
he dead, or have I been dreaming?” 

‘He is dead, Ethel.” 

“*T have been sick, Patience, I know it;” for 
I felt weak and strange, and my hands were 
very thin and white. ‘‘How long have I been 
here?” I asked. ‘How long is it since papa 
died?” 


me that a time for parting would arrive. But 
alas! it came all too soon. 

“Ethel,” said my father, one day, calling me 
; into the library; ‘Ethel, poor child! I have sad 
$ news for you.” 

“What is it, papa?” I asked, my heart be- 
ginning to beat. 

“It is,” he answered, in a voice of deep emo- 
tion—‘*I would spare you the news if I could, 
; but it is impossible—Ethel, I have entered into 
$ unfortunate speculations. I have lost every- 
3 thing! Iam bankrupt! Wretchedness and want 








“Tt is three weeks. Yes, Ethel, you have } will be ours! Oh, Ethel!” And he sank back 
been very sick. Poor lamb! We all thought ; in an arm-chair, pallid and trembling with emo- 
you would die; but the doctor says you will ; tion. 
live now. You are betier, Ethel; but you wena **Papa,” I said, ‘do not feel so badly. We 
keep very quiet, and not talk.” will have Ashland—our home—left; won’t we, 

That three weeks had been to me a blank. I ; papa?” 
seemed like one awakening from a dream. But ; “Child!” he almost groaned; “Ashland vill 
the reality—what was it? Oh! why had I been $ be sold. Everything—this house, where I first 
brought back to life, when it would be nothing ‘ brought my young and beautiful bride; here, 
but a wretched, miserable existence? $ where your infant wail first sounded in my ears, 

“Patience,” I-asked, ‘Patience, where is} bringing a gush of joy and gladness to my 
Guy—Mr. Livingston?” : heart; here, where I have passed the happiest 

“He is here, Ethel—waiting until you are ; hours of my existence; here, where I have lived 
better; for business obliges him to be absent a 3 a blissful and contented life in my manhood 
short time, and he would not go away while you { and prime; and now, when old age is creeping 
were so ill. Oh! Miss Ethel, he has watched : over me, by an unlucky stroke of fortune, and 
over you so tenderly, and is so good and noble! ; the artful contrivance of base, deceitful men— 
But there, I must not say another word to you, g all must be taken from me, and I must go forth 
and it is time for you to take this cordial.” a beggar! Ethel, shall it be so? say, shall it 

It was the summer I was seventeen—one 3 be 80?” 
year before the time I now write of—that Paul ; «‘Why do you ask me, papa?” I interrogated, 
Verrian first came to Ashland. He was an} wonderingly, and alarmed at his wild manner. 
artist and an invalid, with but little money, and ; ‘‘Because,” he answered, ‘‘it is for you to 
a stranger to all. The cool, delicious air of the } say.” 
country would improve his health, he thought.; “Me?” I ejaculated, still more perplexed. 
He brought letters of introduction from some} ‘Yes, Ethel. But come and sit down by me, 
of papa’s friends, and the hospitality he re-} and I will tell you what you should have known 
ceived was of the warmest kind. Never had} weeks and months ago. 
life seemed so sweet to me before! It wasno} ‘It was at college I first met Arthur Living- 
wonder—with such an agreeable companion for ston. We became warm friends, and I loved 
my daily walks and rides—with, such a rich, 3 him as I would a brother. But he married and 
melodious voice, to while away the soft evening {I saw little of him for some years. At last I 
hours with delicious conversation! The earth ; met him in Europe, a widower. It was when I 
wore 2 beauty unseen before by me; the land- 3 first saw your mother, whom I married there. 
seapes around Ashland, that I had thought so; He accompanied us home. On our voyage we 
dull, now became bright, beautiful pictures. : encountered a terrible gale, which lasted for 
All the rich imaginings of his brain, all the} three days. On the afternoon of the second 
high aspirations of fame that his artist mind; there was a lull in the storm, and we went on 
soared to attain, were whispered to me. And} deck. A huge wave came rushing over us, and 
that was not all; a dearer theme—love! $ when the water had passed off—your mother 

And I madly loved, aye, I worshiped Paul ; and Arthur were both gone. I looked over in 
Verrian! the angry ocean, and there, just rising to the 

The summer and autumn passed, and still he ; surface, was Arthur, struggling with the waves, 
lingered. Indulging in the happiness of newly } and my wife in his arms. Almost maddened, I 
awakened love, there never came a thought to‘ was about to plunge in mYself, but was held 
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back. They were rescued by an almost super- ; away from here, and let it be forever. Do not 
human effort. I will not attempt to describe } let me see or hear from you again. You must 
ny joy, nor the thanks I bestowed on Arthur, inet let this unfortunate love blight your life, 
he had seen Maud when the waves washed ; Paul, as it will mine. Be happy, and do not 

nan and at the peril of his own life jumped , think of me only as a wretched woman!” 
jnto rescue her. That night Arthur lay on his } “T will go to-night, Ethel,” he said. ‘It 
couch burning with fever. The effort had been} shall be as you wish; you shall not see me 
too much for him, and before we reached Ame- ; again. You think, Ethel, I am not suffering 
rica he was dead. My good, noble friend! he; any from my calm manner; but oh! you little 
had saved the life of Maud and lost his own. ; know the agony, the misery I endure. I shall 
Could I ever repay him? I asked in his dying} not live long; it will soon kill me; I feel it. 
hour. ‘Yes, Sydney,’ he answered, ‘if you ever : But farewell, Ethel, I leave you forever!” 
have a daughter, I would have her wed my son,: He started to leave the room without one 
who is at home in America. Shall it be so?’ : other word of good-by, or one last caress. His 
We promised him, and he died. hand was on the door-knob. 

sm our return to America, I purchased Ash-; ‘‘Paul!” 
land, and three years after you were born. Maud ’ He turned his pale face toward me. I sprang 
did not live long; she died reminding me of that ; to his side and wound my arms around his neck. 
promise. And now,’’ he cried, suddenly spring- : He gently er them, gave me one long, 
ing up, “Ethel, you must marry Guy Livingston! ; fervent kiss, and left me. 
It-will not only:be fulfilling that promise, but 3 I did not, stir; all the anguish, the misery I 
will be saving yourself and your father from : felt, must have been depicted in my face; for 
poverty and want. He is rich; it is the only } Patience, who opened the door a moment after, 
thing that will save me. Ethel, speak; what ; started with an exclamation of horror, when 
ails you, child? Speak!” 2 her eyes fell on me. 

“Paul!” I moaned, unable to utter anything } ‘Miss Ethel, what is the matter with you? 
more, 3 Oh! what is it?” 

“And what of Paul?” asked my father, some- “Come with me to my room, Patience, and 
what sternly. ; you shall know; perhaps it will ease my heart. 

0 . — to me than life!” I answered. ; I have need of company; it will ~p do He me 

“Ethel!” he exclaimed, still in a harsh tone, 3 to be alone,” I said, ‘‘my brain will go wild.” 
— ow — me, an old man, reduced to; Papa was taken ill; ap ge ~ been on 
poverty and toil? Would you have me break; since that day; and now he was dangerously 
~ word? And you too, Ethel, that have never sick. The physician said he would not live. 

a wish ungratified, or a want that was not } So Guy Livingston was sent for. He came; we 

supplied; you, who have been reared in luxury, § were married; and my father died. 
ud knew nothing of poverty and hardships; $ 
Would you endure all these for that love? Oh! i 
Ethel, it will kill me!” : CHAPTER Il. 

“Papa!” I whispered, “I will marry Guy; I Hap not seen Guy for three weeks; he had 
Livingston.” ‘been absent on business. In fact, I had not 

I sought Paul that evening and told him all; : seen him at all. He came to the bedside to say 
but it was like death to me to say to the man I} good-by before he left Ashland: but I did not 
fondly loved, whose every glance was dear to } look up. 
me, that I must be the wife of another. “But; He was coming home that night. 
Iwill never love him, Paul,” I said. “Oh!$ I was able to sit up now; Patience was a 
how much happier should I be to live with: good nurse, and I had conyalesced rapidly. 
you, even though it were in the lowest depths : She was not only a good nurse, but a good, 
of poverty ! Paul, why do you keep silent while } faithful friend, and, having no mother, to her 
I suffer so? I thought to see you overwhelmed $I had confided all the joys and sorrows of my 
with grief, but you are strangely calm,” I said, : heart. 
for he had not uttered a word; only his face; When I knew that I must marry Guy Living- 
Was pallid as death, and there was a wild, fitful $ ston, I said in my heart, I will hate him; I will 
glare in his dark eyes. ‘‘It is best for us to : never love him, and he shall not be happy with 
mart,” I continued, seeing he was not likely to : me. 
"peak. “Go, Paul, go; every moment that you : My heart was very, very bitter then; I was 
Say here only prolongs my anguish. Go far} overwhelmed with grief. After the strange 
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calmness that succeeded my parting with Paul, ; I did, though I was very weak and trembled g 
came @ hurricane in my heart; a storm of ha-: great deal. 

tred, revenge, and loathing toward the love of; Ethel,” he said, ‘I am very sorry you hare 
my father’s friend, and my future husband. suffered so much. If I had known of this be- 

The sickness and death of my father, and my ; fore, you should have been spared it all.” 
own illness subdued me. “What difference would it have made if you 

I loved Paul the same; I thought to myself, I ; had known of it sooner?” I asked. 
will always love him; and I thought, too, I will “A vast difference. You would have been 
tell Guy all about it, so that he may not wonder } Paul’s wife now instead of mine. I never would 
at my coldness. But no: I said I will not be; have married you even to fulfill the wishes of 
cold. I will tell him that I will try and be a ; our parents, knowing that you loved another. 
good wife; he shall find in me a warm friend— ; Your father should have been aided by me, 
a faithful companion. pecuniarily, just the same. But alas! now it is 

A friend! I have but one. Papa is dead; 3 too late!” And he walked up and down the 
Paul is gone; and Patience is the only one left; 3 3 room rapidly. 
but I have need of another, and Guy must be § “Guy,” I said, as he came near where I was 
that one. 3 sitting, “you are very sorry I am sow wife?” 

Thus I thought to myself, as I sat all alone | ‘‘Not for my sake, Ethel, but yours.” 
in the deepening twilight, bolstered up ina} “Then be sorry no longer,” I said, extending 
large easy-chair, with my feet on the fender. my hand toward him. 

Some one opened the door and entered. “ Pa- He came eagerly forward and knelt down 
tience,” I said, without looking up, ‘I have re- $ 3 by me. 
solved to be very good to Guy. I don’t think 3, : “Yes, Guy, you need not be sorry any more,” 
he will ever love me as Paul did, and, Patience, $ I repeated; ‘I will love you after this.” 
perhaps he did not want to marry me any more 3 And I bent down and pressed a kiss on his 
than I did him; it may be he loved somebody $ ; forehead, and laid my hand on his dark, curling | 
else. I shouldn’t wonder if he hated me now; $ hair, looking earnestly in his face that seemed 
do you think he does? Do you, Patience?” $ 3 glowing with a new happiness. 

“Patience may think so, darling; but your § ’ He was a handsome man, tall and graceful as 
husband does not,” said a manly voice over my ’ Apollo; and the bright, happy smile, the words 
shoulder. 8 of tenderness and love that were whispered to 

I gave a little start and looked up. 3 me, and the assurances of devotion through my 

“Is it you, Guy?” I said. ‘I did not know $ life, repaid me for the words I had uttered, “I 
that you had come; I thought it was Patience. will love you!” 

Oh! what a mistake I have made.” ; I did not care to stay at Ashland any longer, 

“Not a very serious one,” he said. ‘You : so we removed to the city. 
need not be alarmed about it, dear; for, I assure } Everything that wealth could procure was 
you, I was very happy to hear you had resolved : 3 mine, and I wished for nothing save to forget 
to be good to me. Just as if you could be other- $ < the love for Paul that would linger in my heart 
wise, Ethel,” he said, pressing my hand ten- ; yet, even in my happiest hours. 
derly. \ “And so you think I hate you, my little} Guy Livingston was a man to win the love of 
wife? How could you have such a thought? ; 3 any woman—to make any home happy. He was 
Was it because you judged my feelings by your ; 3 always kind, gentle, and loving. 
own?” The tone was very tender; not uttered : We went into society. I was very gay. There 
as a reproach. was no end to the parties, balls, and sorrees I 

“It matters not what my feelings have been,” : attended and gave during the winter, and the 
I answered; “it is enough that I now entertain $ summer months were passed in traveling and at 
for you a very great respect. I frankly confess } the sea-shore. 

I do not love you, and, with equal frankness, 
say that I will be your friend, and I hope you; CHAPTER III. 
may be happy with me.” Guy had gone to Paris. 

“IT shall be, Ethel; I love you very much One cold day in February, I went to visit 
already. But it is no matter about me, if your ; M——’s Gallery of Paintings. 
life is happy.” As I was crossing the pavement to enter my 

‘That can never be!” I said. carriage, a little child, not more than five years 

“And why not, Bthel?” 3 old, came up to me, and, in a sweet, childish 

I thought perhaps I had better tell him; and : voice, asked me to “Please give her a penny.” 
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Iwas about to place some money in her hand 
and pass on, when I noticed the large, pearly 
drops stealing down her cheeks, and she com- 
inenced sobbing piteously. 

“Why do you cry, child?” 
you cold and hungry?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but it is not that I am erying 
for.” 

“Then what is it?” I asked, becoming in- 
terested. 

“It is because I have never begged before, 
and it is so hard; but I am afraid papa is dying, 
and I must do something.” 

“Have you no mother, or brothers and sis- 
ters?” 

“No one but papa and me,” she answered, 
with sweet, touching simplicity. 

“Mamma died last fall, and ever since that 


I asked. ‘Are 
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g viste of years that lay between—and I stood 
$onee’ more in my father’s house, a happy, 
$ merry-hearted girl; a pair of dark eyes were 
gazing with an earnest, pleading expression 
$into my own, and a low, musical voice whis- 
’ pered, ‘‘Ethel, darling! I love you; be mine.” 
$ I sank back, wearily, on the cushioned seat, 
and drew my veil over my face. The child 
rattled on, but I did not heed her. 
$ The carriage stopped. I hurried into the 
3 house, had a large basket filled with provi- 
sions, wines, and jellies; had Patience take it 
with her and drive off with Nina to her home. 
He was growing convalescent; but would 
3 never be well again. Consumption was fastened 
$ on him, and he would inevitably fall 4 victim to 
$ that disease ere long. 
3 “John,” I said, to a servant, one day—a 





papa has grown paler and paler with a bad 3 faithful, trusty fellow, “there is a poor artist 
cough, and he spits blood now. That is just: living at No. — in street; I want you to 
what ailed mamma, I guess; but papa had a : go there and select two of his best pictures and 
doctor for her. He was not so poor then—he ; purchase them for me; here is the money, give 
tould sell his pictures; but he is too sick now.} it to him and return with them immediately. 
to paint, and he has a good many that he can’t ‘You must not say anything about it to any one, 


tell.” 

“What is your name?” I asked, hastily. 

“Nina Verrian.” 

Gracious heavens! could this be his child—a 
beggar asking alms of me—and he dying in 
poverty? 

“Are you sick?” inquired the child, tenderly. 
“You are very pale.” 

“No,” I said. “But come with me.” 
we entered the carriage. 

“Are you going to take me to papa?’’ asked 
little Nina, looking earnestly in my face. 

“Not right away,” I said; «I will take you 
to my home first.” 

“Then are you going to take me to papa— 
are you going to see him?” 

“No,” I answered; “but I will send some- 
body to take care of him.” 

“Oh! lady, you are very kind; but I hoped 
you would go—just to see papa, I mean. He 
Would like to have you come, I know.” 

“Why do you think so, Nina?” 

“Because I think—yes, I am very sure—that 
you look just like the lady in the picture I have 
seen papa have.” 

That picture—how well I remembered it! 

It was one he had painted of me. And he had 
Kept it all this time, while I was the wife of 
another, and he—a husband and father. I had 
Rever dared to think of the old times, when I 
was so happy with him at Ashland. But the 

was open now, and the tide of memory 
that came rushing in seemed to sweep away the 


. 


And 3 


John; remember.” 
‘Yes, ma’am.” 
Three weeks had passed, and it was the 

$ eighth anniversary of our marriage. 
3 Iwas sitting in my room that morning feel- 
3 ing very lonely, and wishing Guy would return, 
? when a servant entered to say there was a gen- 
; tleman down stairs wishing to see me. 
, Did he not send up his card, or name?” I 
$ asked. 
3 «No, ma’am; but he said he must see you.” 
$ Tentered the drawing-room, and the pale face 
$and emaciated form of Paul Verrian stood be- 
fore me. Oh! how changed from the Paul of 
$ other days. 
“You are grieved and offended at my coming 
° here,” he said; for I had uttered no word of 
$ greeting, not daring to trust my voice; and, 
$ making an effort to retain my composure, I 
sank on a low fauteuil and motioned him to a 
seat. 
S$ No,” he said, “I cannot sit down, but I will 
* kneel at your feet. I could not forbear to come 
to you and thank you with my own lips for your 
generosity to me; how can I ever repay you? 
Oh! Ethel—Mrs. Livingston, but for your kind- 
ness I should have died,” and he took my hand 
between his own and pressed it to his lips, still 
kneeling by me. 

I raised my eyes, and there in the doorway 
stood Guy Livingston. 

“Ethel! false woman, is this my welcome?” 
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3 he exclaimed, in a voice where rage and tender- 
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ness, a strange mixture, were both blended. ; CHAPTER IV. 
Oh! how have I been deceived? you never loved} Tunez years had passed—three years of 
me. Farewell forever, Ethel!” weariness and misery they had been to me. 

He rushed away. I tried to speak, to utter; Nina Verrian was growing up a beautifyl 
his name, if nothing more, but I seemed utterly § girl, amiable and good. Childless and desolate 
- paralyzed; not a sound or moan came from my 3 3 myself, I lavished all my love on her as if she 
lips. I heard as one in a trance his retreating } had been my own. 
footsteps, and the hall door shut heavily behind} It was a warm night in June, and the moon- 
him. ; 3 light came softly in through the long, French 

Then I started. ‘Call him back,’ I cried. t windows that were opened to admit the balmy 
“Paul, speak, oh! speak; call him back!” and $ air. 

I arose hastily, tremblingly, to follow him; but } 3 “I did not want any lights,” I said, to the 
a hand clutched my dress as if to detain me. : servant who came to the door to inquire. 

“Let me go,” I almost screamed, ‘let me? : I was at the piano improvising music, pathetic 
go! I shall die if he leaves me. Oh! Guy, 3 3 and wailing, to accord with the sadness that 
Guy!” ; was in my heart, and now and then singing 

There was a heavy fall. I turned, and there snatches of ballads; but my thoughts all the 
on the floor lay Paul Verrian, his face ghastly } while were wandering back to the past, to that 
white, and a crimson stream flowing from his $ ¢ time when he left me, and he said it should be 
mouth. § forever. Oh! if it should—if it should! My 

I forgot everything else then and rushed to ; fingers fell on the keys with a crash as this 
his side, crying, “Paul, he is killed!—he is {thought came to me, and it seemed to me I 
dead!” : never realized my loneliness and sorrow so 

The servants rushed in; they carried him to $ : much as then. 

a bed, and a physician was sent for, but it was $ «But it will never do for me to despair,” I 
of no use. A large blood-vessel had broken. } said, “I will break the spell,” and I dashed of 
He lived but a few hours, only opening his eyes into a brilliant waltz, and after a short prelude 
once, and whispering in a very faint tone, so } sang, 

low I scarce could hear, 

“Nina!” 

“TI will take care of her,’’ I said; ‘‘she shall 
live with me always.” 

When I again looked at Paul Verrian he was I started, for a hand was laid on my shoulder, 
dead. and, looking up, I saw Guy Livingston. 

For days and weeks I lay turning on my; I gave one ery of joy, and fell fainting in his 
couch with a burning fever, wild and delirious, $ arms. But joy seldom kills, and it was not long 
raving incessantly. For the second time was} ; before I was sitting by him, his arms around 
my life despaired of; and for the second time 3 me, and I happy, oh! so happy! 
was I restored to health after a fearful illness. 3 ‘‘And you know now, Guy, that I am good 

But oh! how much darker, how much more 3 3 and true, that I was not false!” I said, after I 
miserable was it for me now than before! To ‘had explained why Paul Verrian was kneeling 
have my husband an alien from me, thinking § at my feet and kissing my hand, a thing I would 
me false, when a few words spoken in season} not have permitted had I not been overcome 
would have explained all, and spared us both 3 with surprise and agitation. ‘Oh! Guy, it was 
the anguish and misery. 3 S cruel for you to leave me all this long time, and 

And where was he? Where had he gone? gl so miserable, so wretched. But I will not 
Would he ever return? Would I ever see him: 3 speak of it now, for the storm has passed, and 
again? God only knew. All I could do was to’ ; once more the sunshine is creeping into my 
wait and trust, and hope and pray. : heart; but I had forgotten to ask how you knew 

My days and nights were passed:in a torture $ , I was at Ashland?” 
of suspense and anxiety. I was tired of life.3 ‘I will tell you, Ethel: I had been wretched 
Everywhere I turned I met mementoes of his ; all the time; I strove to forget you, but in vain; 
kindness and love, : and I finally resolved to write to Patience and 

The drawing-room I had not entered since } know the worst, for I had not a doubt but you 
that morning. I denied admission to all friends, $ were happier to be rid of me, to have me out of 
and at last decided to remain there no longer, } your sight. I did write, and learned that Paul 
and once more Ashland became my home. 3 was dead, and your pining in sorrow and lone 


“Yet could he feel who caus’d my anguish, 
How deep hath been my silent sorrow, 
Then repentant he would languish 
At my feet ere dawns the morrow.” 


3 
; 
3 
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liness a fe me. Oh! how I reproached myself, : So I sat down at the piano once more; this 
Ethel, you little knew; but we will be very ; S time with my husband standing beside me, his 
happy now, darling; and I will try, by devotion $ * hand laid caressingly on my head, and his rich 
snd love in the future, to atone for the errors 3 voice mingling with mine as we sang, 

and darkness of the past; and now, love,” he} 
said, leading meto the piano, ‘“‘we will finish $ 
that duet from Norma, you were singing when 











“Oh! through clouds of sadness 
The sun of joy appears; 
How bright the gladness 


linterrupted you, together.” 


That shineth through our tears— 
Yes, joy is mine.” 





THE WATCHER BY THE SEA. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Tur sunlight sleeps on the deep blue sea, 
Asleep ’neath the Autumn sky; 

And the winds are asleep in the distant caves, 
Where the slumbering tempests lie. 


Not a sound is heard in the drowsy air, 
For all Nature’s voices free, 

Of bird, of insect, of breeze are hushed, 
Save the murmur of the sea— 


The grand, the solemn sounding sea, 
Whose anthem’s ceaseless tune 

Swells no storm or calm beneath Winter’s sky, 
Or the silver Summer moon. 


A dark-haired girl on the lonely shore, 
In the dreamy Autumn air, 

Stands gazing across the waters wide, 
With eyes dimmed by anxious care. 


Since morning, across the waters wide, 
She has watched the billows come; 

And only said, as the hours went by, 
Would to God they might come home. 


And every day to the lonely shore 
Comes that watcher by the sea, 
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To pace the wave-washed strand and sigh, 
“Will they never return to me?” 


And every night, on her sleepless couch, 
She listens to the moan 

Of the sobbing sea, or trembling hears 
The tempest’s thunder tone. 


Long weeks she has watched for the gallant ship 
That bears o’er the trackless foam, 

Her loved ones from a distant land 
To their own dear native home. 


And her heart, as the weary days go by, 
Grows sick with a heavy fear; 

And the wail of the wind seems a funeral dirge 
To the lonely watcher’s ear. 


She has watched to-day till the setting sun 
Has crimsoned the sky and main; 

And a snow-white sail at last appears 
Far away o’er the watery plain. 


Hope springs once more in the watcher’s breast, 
As the white sails nearer come; 

Joy, joy! ’tis the wished-for bark at last, 
Thank God, they are coming home! 





TO MY FATHER. 


BY LILLIAN HOPE. 


Faragr, my father, the night is dark, 
For clouds are all over the sky, 

Veiling the moon, and the shivering winds 
Sob in their hurrying by, 

Over the earth-land hither and yon, 
Piling the snow-drifts high. 


Pitiless clouds—last night the moon 
Sailed in an ocean of blue; 

I thought as I looked that the soft-eyed stars 
Were very beautiful too. 

T fancied that Heaven’s doors stood wide, 
And angels were gazing through. 


Pitiless winds—the wind last night 
(The fickle and wayward thing) 

Was mild as tte dallying, perfumed breeze 
That kisses the lips of Spring, 

When brooks go murmuring over the stones, 
And glad little blue-birds sing. 





Father, my father, the way is long 
That severs thy child from thee, 

Meadow, and mountain, and hill, and “ <@ 
And river, and rolling sea. 

And I’m lonely, and sick, and sad oa, 
And weary as weary can be. 


I yearn for the sound of a father’s voice, 
The smile in a father’s eye. 

Many and many a Wintry night, 
On a dreamless couch I lie, 

But little I heed the raving storm, 
Or the wind as it whistles by; 


For thinking of years that are in the graves, 
Of years that are yet to comé, 

Of the weary ways my feet have t?d, 
The time that I still may roam,, 

Ere I traverse the miles that lie between, 
And stand in my father’s home. 





WHAT I OWE THE WAR. 
BY NATALIE HEATH. 


We were standing together, Faith and I, by. How had it come about? I could hardly tell, 
the railroad, with some two or three hundred { even now." It all seemed like some horrible 
other women, young and old; a crowd of noisy : nightmare dream, from which there could be no 
children, and here and there an old man, or a} full and free awakening. I had never doubted 
half-grown lad, all assembled to wait the pass- $ him—not for a moment! No one who looked 
ing of the train that was bearing the ~— regi- } into Cloudlesly Carroll’s honest hazel eyes ever 
ment on its way to Washington. did, or could, possibly, mistrust him. And yet 

There was a company from our village among : I had listened to slanders and foul misrepre- 
them, though they had started, to-day, from the } sentations from those I knew hated him with 
state capital; and many ® mother, wife, and § all the petty spite of their low, venomous na- 
sister in the crowd was waiting for a last look } tures, and feeling ‘all the while, in my inmost 
from the eyes that should meet hers again no } soul, that he was innocent and true as heaven. 
more—‘‘it might be for years, it might be for- 3 In my miserable pride I had let him go without 
ever!”—so that they were, for the most part, 3a single word or hue of explanation, a single 
very quiet and subdued, though burning, with : effort to clear myself from the stigma that my 
a sort of inward fever of impatience, forthe 3 own conduct had fixed upon me—fickle, false- 
meeting, that must be, after all, so sadly brief, 3 hearted coquette! 
so terribly unsatisfying. Well, it was all over now; and God knew that 

Faith was excited. Her cheeks glowed, her} with what measure I meted, it had been mes- 
eyes shone like stars; and as she stood there, } sured to me again. Had there been, in his 
her brown curls swaying in the breeze, I could 3 heart, the most insatiable desire for revenge, it 
not but think it a great pity that she had no had been more than satisfied, could he have 
brave young lover among the approaching volun- § known my sufferings in the weary year that 
teers, who would carry away, in his heart, this followed; but there had not, that Iknew. Bitter 
radiant picture of girlish grace and beauty. } anger there might have been, at first—sorrow 
But she had not—only some old acquaintances as deep and lasting as his love had been pure 





and childhood friends; so that there was but a $ and true; but never, never one cruel or wicked 
dash of regret to temper her exultation in their } thought in that mind, that had once seemed to 

bravery, and in the holy cause they were going ; me, in my foolish self-conceit, almost quixotic 

so nobly to uphold. $ in its high-minded chivalry. 

As for me, I was very, very sad. My heart? Oh! it had borne falsehood on its face, the 
ached terribly, because—strangest of all rea-$ lie they told me—that he had courted me for 
sons—I had no one to grieve for! ° my wealth, that he had boasted of having 

“No,” I thought, bitterly, ‘‘there is not one; “trapped the heiress!” I had felt it a lie, I 
in all these thousands that are marching stead- } had known it one; and yet—well, well, it was 
fastly, day by day, to meet death, if need be, to$ worse than folly thinking of all this now! 
whom I can say, ‘God bless and keep you, and : Cloudlesly was far away—I knew not where; 
bring you safe home to me again !’—not one to} only I knew that he was doing God service, 
whom this parting will be the wrenching asunder } wherever and whatever he might be. And I— 
of heart-strings for my sake.” : why, I was standing here beside the railroad- 

And then came back to me, or rather grew 3 track, waiting to give ‘God speed” to the New 
more vivid in my remembrance—for its image } Jersey Volunteers; and so, let me think of that 
lay always, night and day, in the shadowy re- and nothing else—and, heart, be still! give me 
cesses of my heart—the love that, two years; an hour respite! You have done aching enough 
gone by, had made one summer of my life a in the past, God knows! 
long, bright dream of perfect content, without} And so I came back to the contempl 
a single shadow of alloy, until, all in a moment, $ Faith’s sweet face gazing earnestly up the road. 
arose the terrible storm that was to make such} ‘They are coming, Natalie, I am sure! That 
- utter —_ of my happiness. certainly was the whistle!” 


ation of 














WHAT I OW 
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“{ndeed, Faith, I think not.” 

«Qh, dear! will they never come? We've 
been here at least an hour and a-half!” 

“Twenty-five minutes by the watch!” And 
Squire Ross, the middle-aged neighbor, who 
was “looking after us,” held his old-fashioned 
chronometer provokingly near her face. 

“Oh, squire! But it is five minutes of six; 
they were to be here at six.” 

“And will, most likely, Miss Impatience, if 
you can manage to live that long.” 

“Natalie, have your bouquet all ready to 
throw; you know they don’t stop, only slacken 

“Oh, dear!” cried widow Green. “If E only 
knew which side the car John would be on! If 
Ishould miss him after all!” 

Nellie Gray, who stood near, and whom we 
all knew to have a brother and a betrothed 
lover on the train, turned pale at the sug- 
gestion. 

“If Will should be on one side, and Mal- 
colm on the other!” she muttered, under her 
breath.” 

“That was the whistle, I know!” cried Faith, 
emultingly. “Hark! there it is again! They’re 
coming, they’re coming for certain, this time!” 
And she clapped her hands in triumph. 

The shricking engine swept on like some 
fiery dragon out of a fairy tale, its cloud- 
like breath floating far behind. Gradually its 
speed slackened; ‘‘slow by degrees’’ the train 
drew near the station. There was a sudden 
jolt, a louder shriek, and the sound of a bell. 

“They’re going to stop, they’re going to 
stop!” cried Faith, wild with excitement. 

There was a sudden rush—the crowd surged 
up around the passengers’ waiting-platform. 

“Train stops five minutes!” shouted a sten- 
torian voice from the tender. 

“Oh! Natalie, they are getting out!” with a 
terrible squeeze of my hand. “See, there’s 
John Green, and Will Gray, and Nelson Sprague. 
Come, come with me; I must speak to him, he’ll 
Want to send a last word to Rose—she is sick, 
you know. Hurry, dear!” And she dragged 
me along with her through the crowd. 

Suddenly she paused irresolutely. 

“Oh! Natalie, there is Cloudy Carroll! Shall 
We go back?” 

But I had seen him first, and though I grew 
deadly faint, I could not stop. 

“No, Faith, you run on; I’ll take care of 
myself.” 

She gave me a searching glance. My face 
Was calm, though very white. © 


“Well then, I'll be back in a minute; you! 
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know they haven’t but five to stay.” And she 
was off like a shot. 
Then I crept through the crowd, crouching 


almost out of sight, till I stood behind him. I 


must hear his voice once more, if I died for it. 
He wore a captain’s uniform, and was listen- 
ing to some poor fellow whose voice was tremu- 
lous with emotion. 
“This is terrible, captain—this having it all 
over again. It just upsets the poor fellows 
: completely. I think it would drive me crazy 





3to go through another parting this afternoon. 
: Thank God! it’s all over for me, and for you 
; too, I guess; isn’t it?” 

3 “Over?” he said, and his voice was sadder 
3than I had ever imagined it could be—that 
: voice once so full of cheer and joyousness! 
3 “Yes, Wilson, it is more than over with me; 
: for it has had no beginning. I have had no 
; one’s heart to break in coming away; for there 
$is no one, I believe, in the world just now who 
would care to give ‘God-speed’ and ‘Good-by’ 
to Cloudlesly Carroll!” 

’ Your parents, captain, don’t they——” 

: “They are dead, Wilson.” 

; *‘And you’re not married?” 

: ‘No; nor ever shall be! You see I am one 
$ of those poor, unfortunate odd-fellows of crea- 
3 tion whom ‘nobody owns.’” And he laughed 
almost bitterly. 

His companion turned away with a sigh. 

Then something—I know not what—impelled 
me to steal closer, and lay my hand softly on 
his arm. 

“Cloudy!” 

He turned, with a great start. 

‘‘Natalie! Miss Elmer! You here?” 

* “Yes; I want to say ‘Good-by’ and ‘God- 
speed’ to you, Cloudy.” 

He seized my outstretched hand, and his lips 
quivered, 

“Nothing else?” 

“Yes; I want to ask your forgiveness for the 
great wrong I did you in never giving you a 
t chance to clear yourself from the slanders of 
$ those who hated you.” 

’ His face grew radiant. 
“Then you know the truth at last?” His 
eyes were seeking mine, now, in a way that 
’ made my lids droop and my cheeks flush rosily. 
; «And, knowing it, can you say nothing else?” 
“Yes,” I said, very softly, but his eager ear 
3 caught each syllable; ‘yes, that if you can for- 
3 give me and love me again, and will take back 
what you said, a while ago, about never marry- 
: ing—I—I——” 
‘God bless you, Natalie, my darling!” 


s 





; 
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And there, in broad daylight, in the face of, ‘Never fear! My heart is in your keeping! 
at least three hundred inquisitive neighbors, } Once more, my own darling, good-by!” 
and more than three times that number of Another quick embrace, and he was on the 
strange soldiers, he drew me to him and kissed $ car. . 
me twice upon the lips. However, there were $ L think my voice mingled in the hearty cheer 
partings equally fervent going on all around us, that went up from every throat as the train 
so no one noticed us; only I saw Faith’s eyes, pom away from the station, and that my 
dilated with amazement, marking us from the ¢ handkerchief kept company with those that 
other end of the platform. $ waved till the last car vanished in the distance: 

“T shall write to you from Washington.” $ but I hardly knew it. My happiness had ete 

“Shall you? Oh! thank you! I shall have $ upon me so suddenly, thai I felt dazed, be- 
so much to say in reply!” 3 wildered, almost stupified with joy. I woke 

«And to your father, by the same mail.” Sup, though, as Faith and I walked home, to- 

*¢Yes.” ; gether with our middle-aged escort. Faith was 

“If I had only something of yours for a} sobered down now, and spoke demurely, as was 
token! Have you a pair of scissors about you? 3 her usual habit. 

Here is a curl you wouldn’t miss?” $ “What did they stop for, Mr. Ross, after 

**No, I will send it to you. Here, take these $ all?” 
flowers; I was cutting them for you all the; ‘There was something the matter with the 
time, and-I did n’tknow it. Isn’t it strange— engine, I believe, Miss Faith. Quite a lucky 
and good, too?” $ chance for some folks, though, wasn’t it?” 

“T must have something else—these flowers 3 «Indeed it was!” I thought, with a glad thrill. 
are not a part of you, your own, peculiar pro- 3 “Indeed it was! But it wasn’t a chance—it was 
perty. Can’t you spare this glove?” : one of God’s blessed providences! And oh! if 

It was.off and in his breast pocket. ¢ He will but help me, when my lover comes home 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. 3 from the wars—as God grant he may—he shall 

“‘Good-by, darling! I'll bring home a name 3 find a wife worthy of the glorious name he has 


for you to be proud of!” $ promised her!” 


“God bless you! Fight like a lion, only— ; And this, you see, is what I ows THE wan. 


5 
$ 
oh! don’t get shot!” 2 





THE ANGEL VISIT. 
BY MISS E. N. CAMPBELL. 


F’en while with tiny feet she roved 
Among the very flowers she loved— 

Ere e’en the flowers she plucked bad drooped, 
The angel death came down, and stooped 
To kiss the temples traced with blue, 
And left, alas! death’s leaden hue. 

And she grew sick; and coldly, now, 

The death-dew gathered on her brow; 
And, in deep thraldom, the hushed brain 
Was deadened with its weight of pain. 
But all too fair and bright to stay Tne life-breath came with stifled moan, 
Long from her Eden home away. And hushed was every joyous tone; 

And as the sweet strains of a song And feet moved noiselessly about, 

Steal in our hearts in raptured throng, And daylight from the room shut out— 
And make them better for their power, And hearts with agony beat low, 

Though reigning there but one brief hour, And hours seemed leaden-paced and slow. 
So twined this angel-child around But when the sky was growing gray, 

Our hearts, as gently as the sound, And night was shaking hands with day, 
The low, sweet sound of harp or lute, She waved once more those wings long hid, 
Wafted on evening zephyts mute. And from our sight Heavenward she fled— 
And, in each calm and tranquil night, 
Since her fair form winged from our sight, 
In the deep haze of Heaven’s blue, 

One brilliant star seems lit anew. 


A LITTLE angel, clad in clay, 
Came through the shining clouds, one day, 
Down to the earth-sphere, pure and bright, 
Then hid her wings from our dull sight. 
Down to our home she softly came, 
We gave to her an earthly name— 
She seemed content to dwell on earth, 
Forgetful of her native birth. 
And thus she daily grew and smiled, 
A gay and laughing angel-child; 
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Two Summers rolled their flowery wheels 
Around the earth, and set the seals 
Of death upon that baby-brow, 
All wreathed in dimpling smiles till now. 
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MARRYING A WIDOWER. 


BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS, 


“Do tell us how it was that you married a his return, he would stop to see us, and then, 
yidower, cousin Nelly.” 3 he said, he would expect to be made happy, ete. 
“Saucy girl! as if the act were one requiring: ‘‘For several days after his departure, Edith 
explanations,” laughed cousin Nelly. ‘But ee I studied the matter in all its aspects. 
we you are all interested; so settle yourselves ; ‘Miss Caroline,’ the maiden sister, was her 
quietly to your needle-work, and I'll try to} bugbear. ‘If she should chance to be of a 
satisfy your curiosity. ’ pleasant disposition, and not disposed to regard 
“] first met Albert Gillman at a pic-nic, ? wife as an intruder on Aer domain—but that 
_ - geet — ~ the = novel : is not very probable. I think after all, sissy, 
style. I was standing heedlessly on the very : you had best give him up.’ 
brink of our pretty little lake, when one of my 3 “Give him up! It is astonishing how coolly 
companions playfully gave me a push forward. ‘eatiwes will talk of renunciation and self-sacri- 
In one moment I was floating off on the lake; ; fice when they are not the parties concerned. 
he next, Mr. Gillman had me in his arms, gal- ; Loving Albert Gillman as I did, it was not easy 
= oe * — ~ Ho Of a $to make up my mind to this summary proceed- 
ve fell in love forthwith; what else wou ecing. At length a bright idea darted into m 
proper under the circumstances? Albert pro- ; perplexed brain. The farmer who supplied 4 
fessed to have found in me the angel of whom H with butter and eggs lived near Springdale, I 
he had long dreamed; I was obliged to admit ; would spend a few weeks at the farm-house, 
that he fully realized my beau ideal. Sister $ and learn something of Miss Gillman; perhaps 
liith, who, being my guardian, my second ; she would not prove to be the formidable being 
nother, hada word to say in the disposal of $ we imagined. Sister approved of this project, 
erg “ eligible; having ; and I was soon busy with all needful prepara- 
at he was a lawyer of Springdale, ; tions. \ 
in easy, if not affluent, circumstances. For : “Next market day, farmer Blake and his wife 
noe, the course of true 4uve seemed destined $ were consulted, and agreed to take ‘a boarder’ 
run smooth enough; but it was soon ruffled. : for three or four weeks; and that evening found 
a my suitor made a definite proposal } me snugly settled in the old farm-house. You 
a = vg he hand, he gave me an out- ; may be sure not many days elapsed ere I ex- 
ie, ee ory. I was overwhelmed. A ; pressed a desire to see the neighkpring village. 
’ ith two children! Mercy! I: Cynthia Blake remembered she had some shop- 
a omen a second-hand husband, (to ; ping to do; so, as it was only a pleasant walk 
y’s expression.) And yet when: of a mile, she and I got ready and away we 
I would have spoken a decided refusal, my : went. On the road, we met one of Cynthia’s 
ae tongue would not utter the cruel ; acquaintances, and she accompanied us into 
tie ion aaa cee about my ; town. Our stay at the store became very tedi- 
a wath un ree tes that her con- 3 ous to me, for Cynthia wae as hard to please 
touferting with h me. 08 he lost no time in ; about her ‘shilling calico dress as a city belle 
am “a ms: = : ~see scarcely knew what would be hesitating ‘between rival styles, each 
ten, she thoug - . : ~ were a serious objec- } exquisite and becoming. So I stepped to the 
lb Miler. siete “ _ make matters worse, door to see whatever was to be seen. _ The 
inaed dese ae -yon-emnd a home with : store stood at the intersection of the business 
ta aa of his wife, three years } thoroughfare with one of the more private 
"ego supreme control over streets. Looking down the latter, I espied a 
A ae ra etn Sister Edith $ place which at once arrested my gaze. It was 
Mo a a . affairs decidedly unpro- ; not a stately mansion, nor a Grecian villa, only 
Gee eva ed a direct answer to Mr. 3} a plainly-built house of gray stone; but it was 
Would detain tn going on a journey which } abundantly supplied with shady verandahs and 
m some five or six weeks. On ; balconies, without which no os” ae 
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is pleasing to me; a small lawn lay between the § scream that echoed loudly through the house, 
iron-railing and the house; and on either side; Trembling in apprehension of some dreadful 
stretched a garden, now gorgeous with August’s } catastrophe, we rushed to the parlor door, and 














richly-tinted flowers. Unconsciously I had 
strolled toward the garden, and was feasting 
my eyes on the fine floral display, when a little 
boy sprang out from a rustic pavilion. Sur- 
prised at beholding a stranger, he stood still 
for an instant on the path, shyly peeping at me 
from beneath his long curls, which the wind 
and his merry play had tossed in graceful con- 
fusion around his brow. My heart leaped at 
the glances of those fine hazel eyes; I needed 
no other evidence to convince me that I looked 
upon Mr. Gillman’s little son. Just then a lady 
approached, leading by the hand a fairy girl 
of six or seven summers, who called her aunt 
Caroline—additional proof that I was correct 
in my surmise, 

**Something like guilty consciousness made 
my face burn, as the lady courteously invited 
me to enter and walk around the garden. Awk- 
wardly enough, I imagine, I declined the invi- 
tation; saying that, having come to the village 
with farmer Blake’s daughter, I had just stolen 
away to see the gardens while she was busy 
shopping. Looking up the street, Miss Gill- 
man saw the two girls, and signaled them to 


join us, saying, as she opened the gate, that’ 


she knew the farmer’s family very well. So 
the next moment I was promenading the gar- 
den with little Fanny as a guide, while her tiny 
brother, holding tight to his aunt’s hand, led 
her and the two girls closely in our footsteps. 
On parting, we all accepted an invitation to 


take tea with Miss Gillman on the succeeding $ 


Tuesday. 

‘‘We went accordingly and passed a delightful 
afternoon. Miss Gillman was a capital house- 
keeper, the servants old and trusty ones; in 
short, I found the house and every person in it 
quite to my liking. Miss Gillman and I grew 
very friendly; that visit was succeeded by 
others, and each one seemed to increase our 
mutual liking. Only one thing frequently made 
me feel uncomfortable; I wished that she could 
know of my acquaintance with her brother; but 
how could I muster resolution to tell her a 
secret which might be very unpleasant intelli- 
gence to her? 

‘*On the day previous to that on which I was 
to return home, I was at the house quite early, 
in accordance with Miss Gillman’s urgent re- 


met the screaming chamber-maid with little 
Bertie in her arms; while she-held at arm’s 
length an empty bottle, and cried frantically, 
‘Oh! he’s gone—he’s poisoned—he swallowed 
every drop of it before I saw what he was 
doing—our poor little Bertie!’ 

“One glance at the bottle was enough—how 
fearfully distinct looked those fatal words— 
corrosive sublimate. 

“The aunt took the darling child in her 
arms, and bent over him in mute, hopeless 
agony. It could have been but a few moments 
since the poison was swallowed, but already 
its effects were visible; the large, hazel eyes 
were losing their brightness; the face was 
growing black; the little teeth firmly set as in 
& spasm. For one moment my faculties were 
paralyzed; then remembering that albumen was 
the antidote for corrosive sublimate, I sprang 
to the dining-room closet and seized the basket 
of newly-laid eggs, which I had just before 
helped Miss’ Gillman to collect. As I re-en- 
tered the parlor, Sam, the gardener, reached 
it, attracted by the continued cries of the ser- 
vants. He was a sturdy, active young fellow, 
who Gearly loved little Bertie, and his voice 
trembled, as he asked, if there was nothing he 
could do. Miss Gillman shook her head sadly. 
The doctor had been sent for, but we feared he 
would come too late. 

‘Forcing myself to be calm, I broke open 
an egg, telling Sam at the same time to open 
Bertie’s mouth. The firmly clenched teeth, at 
: first, resisted his effort, but he succeeded at 
; last, and the white of an egg was poured down 
‘the throat. Again and again the mouth was 
forced open and the antidote administered. 

“Ah! you shrink and shudder, girls; so did 
we. We were all sick at heart; and the fond 
aunt moaned, ‘Don’t torture him any more; we 
can’t save him—let him die in peace!’ 

‘Sam looked at me, as if to ascertain if I 
had lost hope, and would give over what seemed 
only useless cruelty to the dying. But! could 
not desist. A wild determination to save that 
precious little life—a strong conviction that I 
$ could do so—urged me on. There were now 00 
’ signs of life in the child; his eyes were tightly 
closed; his face blackened as if he were already 
dead; the subtle poison was doing its work with 








quest, that we might have a good long day } fearful rapidity. Sam’s fingers were any 
together, By turns chatting and sewing, we} mangled; my own were bleeding from ail 
were, passing the morning quite pleasantly, : sharp gashes; yet we persevered. And at s. ’ 
when suddenly we were startled by a wild oh, joy of joys! there was a slight quiver eo 
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jds—then the little chest heaved convul- , as she administered my composing draught, and 
sively—the teeth relaxed from their fierce ten- $ ; nursing him day and night with a devotion that 
sion—and at length the eyes opened, and we $ $ was proof against fatigue or drowsiness. 
knew the worst was past. ; “On the third day, finding I was able to go 
“Not long afterward the doctor arrived, and 3 down stairs, she left the sleeping child in charge 
gur fears were set at rest by his assurance, that ; of Sam, upon whose prudence she could rely 
though the child’s condition was certainly criti- 3 ; confidently, and we walked slowly along the 
cal, yet @ few weeks of careful nursing would $ § garden path, resting by times in a shady arbor. 
quite restore him. To this day the doctor often : ’ There I told the-secret which had now become 
describes the scene that followed this announce- ; insupportable. When I had finished, she drew 
ment as being to him quite ludicrous. ‘Miss ; me closer and kissed my forehead with a sort of 
Caroline,’ he says, ‘bursts into tears as if she ; solemn tenderness, and I felt that in her heart 
had not already shed a plenty of them, and ; she adopted me asa sister. Thus encouraged, 
throws her disengaged arm round Miss Nelly’s ¢ : I could give vent to a fear that now haunted me 
neck; Miss Nelly, in her turn, falls fainting ; $ continually. What would her brother think of 
on Miss Caroline’s shoulder; Sam, poking his my thus seeking the acquaintance of his sister 
bleeding fingers into his eyes, runs blubbering } and his ehildren? Would he not, perhaps, con- 
out of the room! Were = — s a 1 sider it unmaidenly? The thought made my 
could but cry; but seeing that he is likely to : heart sink as I uttered it. 
live and do well, they must needs cry anyhow.’ “But my auditor spoke now. Raising my 
“When little Bertie had been properly at- burning face from her shoulder, she regarded 
tended to, there was other work awaiting the } me with her calm, thoughtful smile, as she said, 
physician. Sam’s fingers were shockingly lace- : ‘Can you not trust his love, little trembler? If 
rated, and though he half-sulkily insisted that ‘ I can see nothing to condemn in your conduct, 
the wanted no doctoring; what were them little “— you his opinion will be less lenient?’ 
cuts’—he’d get along—better see to the child,’: ‘*Her confidence inspired me with a similar 
ee., the doctor coolly proceeded to dress onl : feeling; but, of course, I had no wish that the 
after his own skillful fashion. Then Miss Gill- ; master of the house should find me in it on his 
man must needs call his attention to me, expa- 3 return. By the end of the week, little Bertie 
tisting on all I had done; the doctor turning ; was quite out of danger, and I prepared to re- 
his keen glance often on me as she spoke, and 3 turn to the farm-house. But that very morning 
muttering, ‘I like that—sensible young woman ?I heard a well known voice in the parlor, and 
—no fine lady-airs—no nonsense—no falling in knew that Miss Gillman was informing him of 
8 swoon when anything happens, and coming } ; what had transpired during his absence. Girls, 
to life again as soon as the work is done. Let : $ girls, you may judge how I felt just then; how 
me feel your pulse—humph!’ : my heart alternately palpitated and stood still 
“And he peremptorily ordered me to bed, : : till I grew faint and dizzy. But how quickly 
telling Miss Gillman. I should be kept very ; my failing spirit was restored to hope and hap- 
=n as my nervous system was overtasked $ ; Piness, when I was encircled by his arms, listen- 
the reaction close at hand. In fact, I3i ing to his dear tones, as he murmured my name 
Was utterly prostrated, and for two days could $ ‘ coupled with every endearing epithet, and tell- 
scarcely raise my hand to my throbbing head; < ing me that heaven had sent me hither to pre- 
but I had the best and kindest attendant in $ : 3 serve the life of his boy! 
Miss Gillman. How lovingly I watched heras$} «Hark! that is the supper-bell! Just in time, 
the went to and fro between Bertie’s bed and $ $ for I have no more to tell. You know now how 
nine, cheering me with accounts of his progress § I came to marry a widower.” 


ore 
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BY MIRIAM CLEYDE. 


Isr, when the shadows of twilight come down, How closed the dark eyes, and how stilled the sweet lips, 


‘ the crimson fades out from the cloud, 
Temember, while eart, 
She siatly dhs ake ta 1 ite cs tie I think of the skies bending April and bine ~ 
leeps in her shroud. " 
Tremenber O’er the place where she slept in her tomb, 
ne how damp were the lips that I kissed, Ere the flowers had bloomed, or the birds had come back 
how marble and chill was the brow, To brighten with music its gloom. 


I remember it all sadly now, 
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BY JESSIE STUART. 


‘«Isn’r she lovely, Hartman?” He was a lover, and privileged ; consequently, 
“‘Very,” replied that gentleman, absently, yon he offered his arm, without a word, she 
his eyes resting on a slight figure floating past ; took it quietly and walked where he led. Severel 
them in the dance. } times they passed round with the gay throng: 
“So innocent, and happy she looks, you; he still silent; and she half-frightened at this 
wouldn’t imagine, to see her, that she has just ; new mood of her before attentive lover. 
sent despair into the heart of as fine a fellow; At last he drew her into a quiet library, and 
as ever breathed.” 3 seating her on a sofa where the light fell full on 
‘“‘What do you mean, Bond?” said Mr, Hart- : her face, he spoke abruptly, 
man, fixing his piercing gray eyes on the face § **Louise, did you know that Mr. Lee sailed 
of his companion. ‘Whom has she refused?” $ ; for California yesterday?” A burning blush 
“It isn’t generally known,” said Mr. Bond, ; ‘dyed her face and neck, partly at his manner 
in undertone; ‘‘but report says she has been S of speaking, and partly because she had refused 
privately engaged to young Lee, for some; Mr. Lee yesterday morning. 
months; and I saw him yesterday sail in the; She had not. become accustomed to her lover 
California steamer, looking as though he had ; yet; it was strange to her to have him speak asif 
lost his last friend;” and Mr. Bond passed on, { he owned her, and had a right to insist upon her 
leaving Mr. Hartman to his reflections, which, $ : telling anything he chose to demand. Hitherto 
if his face was any sign, were not very de- 3 3 he had been very tender and kind; but this was 
lightful. 3 a new air, and she saw that something had hap- 
Louise Graham, the subject of these remarks, \ pened to him. She was frightened and dis- 
had promised her hand, in marriage, to Dudley ; tressed—she answered timidly, 
Hartman, just three days before, and until this : “Yes, I knew. He told me he was going.” 
moment he had considered himself a fortunate ‘Yor sent him, Louise?” he demanc 4, ina 
and happy man. But the monster Jealousy en- } low, but determined tone. ‘It was because you 
tered his heart, and held full possession of him, ; would not marry him!” 
as he stood there, dark and frowning, watching: ‘He said so,” she murmured, pulling the 
her and listening to the suggestion of the fiend. ; flowers of her bouquet to pieces. 
Why had she not told him of this engagement? ‘Why did you not tell me? I have a right 
Why had she broken it off after consenting to : to know.” 
be his? He could see but one solution of the} ‘I did not like to,” came hesitatingly. 
mystery. She accepted him because he wasa: ‘‘Miss Graham, you love that man!” 
better match in the world’s eye—he had more § She turned deadly pale and faltered, “Why, 
money and a larger establishment; and she, 3 3 Mr. Hartman, am I not—did I not promise—” 
whom he blindly fancied so pure, so perfect, : “Yes,” he interrupted, impetuously, “you 
was, after all, only a calculating flirt, refusing 3 are engaged to marry me—you promised to be 
one whom she loved for another who was more } my wife—but your heart was not in it, your 
wealthy. : face now shows it—this is not the hue of inno 
He remembered, with a pang, that she ap-$ S cent love!” 
peared sad last evening, and he saw traces of; What could she say? She saw that he was 
tears: of course it was regret; and the proud, § § under the influence of some spirit of evil, and 
but miserable man resolved not to sleep until} nothing but proofs would satisfy him; and she 
he had made her confess the truth. : 3 was diffident, she could not speak with those 
Having arrived at this conclusion, he looked : $ cold, searching eyes on her. 
, around for her. She had stopped dancing, and § : She managed to falter out, 
stood by her mother in a distant part of the $ To-morrow, if you will come, I will tell you 
room. A soft blush mantled her cheek as he $ all about it.” 
approached, which was succeeded by a look of ’ Without a word he rose, conducted her to her 
surprise when she saw the dark frown on his ; ’ mother, and, bowing coldly, passed away. 
face. Ps , ae | guess he’s settled,” muttered Walter Bond, 
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gho had watched all this. “I wonder if he 
really had offered himself. No matter, with 
his pride and jealousy he won’t stgp to investi- 
gute, One more chance, divine Lou, I’m the 
aly man who is worthy of you.” 

The long, miserable night dragged wearily 
gn, and Louise rose at an early hour from her 
sleepless couch. 

She robed herself in a dress he liked, an 
tried to beguile the tedious hours by wonder- 
ing, for the hundredth time, what caused him 
io fancy that she loved Mr. Lee, and how she 
should manage to tell him the simple truth that 
she had refused Mr. Lee. 

She thought it was not quite right to tell 
such things—she thought it must be bad enough 
to be refused, without having one’s misery re- 
ported to a successful rival; but anything was 
preferable to the terrible mistake Mr. Hartman 
had fallen into. 

The night was spent by Dudley Hartman in 
writing letters, packing trunks, and making 
preparations for a long journey, bitterly cursing 
the fatal hour he first saw Miss Graham, and 
tailing at all womankind after the manner of 
most men under the circumstances. 

When the long day was actually gone—when 
evening too passed wearily without the appear- 
ance of her lover, Louise Graham retired to her 
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the quiet manner—the unsteady lip. He per- 
ceived the sadness in her soft, dark eyes. He 
grieved for his darling, but could offer no con- 
§ solation. 

‘It was a sweet dream,” she murmured, one 
evening, sitting in a low chair, looking into the 
bright ccal fire in her little grate, ‘‘too bright, 
it seems, for earth; the first cold suspicion dis- 
pelled it like a morning mist before the sun. It 
is hard to believe that he whom I thought so 
noble—so much above other men—could be dis- 
turbed by petty jealousy, and leave me so dis- 
$ honorably—me, whom he professed to love, who 
had consented to be his wife!” 

She raised her head proudly. 

“TI shall not give way to weak regrets—I have 
lost my respect for him—I shall soon cease to 
3 care for him. 

: “If I could only occupy myself—if I could 
3 only do something that would keep me so busy 
3 that I could not brood over this—if I could only 
3 have some change, I should soon be entirely well 
3 of this weakness.” 

; Spring opened gloomy. There was a great 
$ crash in the commercial world. Business men 
3 stood aghast to see old established houses fall, 
3 one after another, as though they were things 
ofa day. One evening, Mr. Graham came home 
much earlier than usual. Louise heard him walk 





tom, with the certainty that he would not seek heavily through the hall, enter the library and 
explanation, that he had left her without a word. $ close the door.” When she went in, not long 
Dropping on her knees by her bed, she covered after, she was frightened to see him leaning 
her face and suffered it out alone. When she 3 over the table with his face covered. She went 


rose, calm and pale, the first bitterness was 
over, s 

“Lou,” said her father, the noxt morning, as 
he read his paper, ‘‘what is this? I see Hart- 
= name among the passengers in the Ara- 

Louise suppressed a cry, and replied quietly, 

“It means that he is gone, and it is nothing 
tous,” 

He looked up in surprise. 

“But, Lou, did you send him?” 

“No, father. He heard something about Mr. 
Lee and was jealous.” 

“The rascal! I’ll make him answer for this!” 

“Not if yow love me, father. No one knows— 
let it drop, it will be better.” 

“ And you?” 

“I shall live,” with a smile, meant to be very 
Feassuring, but which was a faint one after all. 


She bore it bravely:. Few knew of the en-} 


sgement, and all supposed she was indiffer@nt 

him, except her father, who loved her more 

ny earthly thing. He saw the face grow 

thi and_pale—he noticed the subdued voice— 
Vou. XL.—13 


$ up to him hastily. 

3 ‘Father, what is the matter? Are you sick? 
3 Shall I send for the doctor?” 

3 “No. Iam not sick, Lou.” 

: «What is it then, father—trouble? Tell me!” 
; He turned ‘toward her a face so white and 
: haggard that she was seriously alarmed. 

$ Dear father, do tell me.” 

¢¥ou are brave, Lou, you can bear a shock. 
Pethaps I had better tell you first; you can bear 
ie better than My God! that I should live 
to be the bearer of such tidings to them!” He 
$ walked the room furiously. Louise, overcome 
3 by a foreboding of some dreadful event, sank 
into a chair, and followed him with earnest eyes. 

He stopped suddenly before her. 

““My daughter, something terrible has hap- 
pened. I have been in trouble—business trou- 
ble—for some days, and at last the crash has 
come. I—we are ruined!’ 

Louise breathed free. 

**Is that all, father?” 

“All! You little dream what that is!—~you, 
who have never known a want, cannot conceive 
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the terrors of poverty—you, just coming into; ‘‘Sure, Miss, it isn’t for the likes of you to 
society, my pet, my idol! Oh! it is too cruel!’ i learn to cook!” 
He sank on the sofa. Louise went up to him “Yes, I am going to learn.” And she began 
: 





and put her arms round him. He drew her on to } to put up her sleeves. 
his knee, and, stroking back the curls, kissed “Och! not with that illigant dress!” 
her brow tenderly. She spoke softly, i “Sure enough,” said Louise, with a smile; 
“I know, dear father, that you have shielded ; ‘it isn’t very suitable; but I have no others, 
me from all rough breezes; but it is time for me } Mary will lend me one of her long aprons.” 
to take my part in life; besides,” her voice sank; She was soon equipped. Turning back her 
almost to a whisper, ‘you know I have not been ; dress, she tied on the long apron; then she 
very happy, lately. I have often thought that } pinned her wide sleeves to her shoulders, baring 
if I could do something I should be better; I her round, white arms, and looking as if she 
can—if we are poor—I can work off all linger- ; had wings. Bridget laughed. 
ing regrets. Father,” she fondly stroked the} ‘‘Much work you'll do, with those arms and 
silver-sprinkled hair with her soft hands—}hands! Ah! Miss Graham, you're a funny 
“father, I shall be much happier to be of use. } lady!” 
Iam young and strong; if Ihadachance you} Greatly to her astonishment, however, Louise 
don’t know how much I could do.” He clasped } insisted upon learning her to make bread, that 
her in his arms. morning; and her surprise knew no bounds 
“I know, little pet, that you are a comfort } when Miss Graham came into the kitchen, every 
and a treasure, worth a hundred times that I } morning, prepared for work—and such a willing, 
have lost.” such an ambitious pupil never gladdened the 
The door slowly unclosed, and Mrs. Graham 3 heart of happy teacher. 
entered, brilliant in silks and laces, and spark-;} Thus passed one week, while Mr. Graham 
ling with jewels. Mr. Graham groaned. Louise ; settled up his business, and Mrs. Graham lay 
rose. weakly on her bed, weeping and mourning over 
‘*Mamma, you're not going out to-night, are 3 her hard fate. Then, one morning, the servants 
you?” $were quietly paid and dismissed, the house 
‘*Yes, I am; and you'll be sorry you did not, } closed, and the key delivered over—and the 
for it will be brilliant, ¢he affair of the season.” : Graham family took the western train of cars. 
Louise hesitated, looked at her father, and } It is not my purpose to follow them in their 
finally spoke, 3 emigration, to tell of the helplessness and re- 
“Pather has something to tell you;” adding $ pining of Mrs. Graham, or the cheerful content 
in undertone to him, “it would not look well ; of Louise. Nor shall I dwell on the weary, 
for her to be seen there.” , ’ careworn husband and father, who felt that he 
“You are right,” he sighed. 


: was taking his loved ones into the wilderness. 
In a few words, Mrs. Graham was made ac-; It would be too tiresome to accompany them 


quainted with the calamity. 3 in their career; to tell the difficulties that rose 

Being of the fine lady order—too fine for com- Sin their path; to relate Louise’s troubles in 
mon life—with nerves too delicate for anything learning to keep house without any help, to 
so vulgar as facts, she showered a torrent of ¢ wash and iron, bake and broil; to recount how 
reproaches on the bowed head of her husband; $ helpless a burden Mrs. Graham became, giving 
and then recollecting what was proper for her, ; herself up to dreams of past greatness, and 
on the occasion, she shrieked and went into } never offering to assist her daughter, who was 
hysterics, quite to the relief of her daughter, ‘ the life and soul of the house, inspiring and 
who placed her in the hands of her maid, and 8 comforting her father, and ministering to the 
returned to comfort her stricken father. 3 numerous wants of her mother. 

Louise woke up almost happy the next morn- One cool evening in summer, when doors and 
ing; she felt as though a new spirit had been : windows were all thrown open to admit the 
infused into her. With her usual promptness, } fresh night breeze, Louise Graham eat by the 


she began immediately what she had already 
decided upon. 

Walking into the kitchen, she astonished the 
cook by saying, 

“Bridget, I want you to teach me to do plain 
cooking, bake bread and pies, and cook meat 
and vegetables.” 





single lamp ‘in their little parlor engaged in 
sewing. 
Taey had been settled about a year. Mr. 


Grisham was just beginning to do well in busi- 


ness, and Louise: had now a small maiden to 


assist in the family work. 
She looked very lovely, as she sat there, 
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bending over her sewing. Her dress, though of; I met him and found out my mistake. I hastened 
jnexpensive material, and plainly made, was a ‘ home to implore you to take me back.” 
ty, cool, blue color, and floated full and soft $ He tried to enclose her in his arms; but she 
Goath tie’ “Wise ‘Tasrtaat! Wale, take’ sed to } drew back, « little heughtil 
around her. Her luxuriant hair, that used to; drew back, a little haughtily. 
fall in curls, was braided round her fine head. ; “You have no right, Mr. Hartman; you for- 
She had lost the pale, delicate look which she  feited all claim on me, when you left me in such 
brought from her old home; instead, a soft, $ @ manner.” 
healthy bloom added to her beauty. New § “tT know I have no right,” he said, warmly. 
depths of thought lay in her dark brown eyes; ‘‘I beg you, now, to'restore my claim—to give 
—content, happiness beamed from every fea-* me a right.” 
ture. ' " ‘ : “You forget my altered circumstances: I am 
She was humming a low tune as she worked, } poor—I am obliged to work, every day. How 
when, suddenly looking up, she saw, standing : would your aristocratic self relish seeing me in 
in the open door, Dudley Hartman. $a calico dress, with my sleeves rolled up, and 
Qld memories rushed over her, and, for a} my hands in the wash-tub?” 
moment, her face was crimson; but, quickly: ‘‘Let me take you away from such neces- 
recovering herself, she rose to greet him with ; sity.” 
all the dignity and grace of: olden times. 3 “T have a father,” she said, proudly, ‘‘for 
He clasped her hands eagerly, but could not : whom it is my pleasure to work—for whose sake 
speak. She presented him to her mother, who, ; I glory in my strength to do such ‘drudgery.’ ” 
after a few moments’ conversation, escaped to} ‘‘But do you not care for me, Loui? Don’t 
her room. you love me?” 
“Louise!” he exclaimed, as soon as they; ‘Not a bit!” 
were alone; ‘“‘you have grown beautiful since} ‘Loui! do you mean that?” 
Tsaw you!” : ; Ido. This year has taught me many things; 
stave I?” she said, quietly, resuming her among them—that what love I once felt is “ 
tewing ‘Working does not generally develop $ tirely gone.” 
beauty.” $ This was something he had not anticipated. 
“Working! Have you worked?” : He had expected that, after a year’s absence, 
“Daily, for a year.” $ she would readily forgive, and take him back; 
“Sewing, I suppose, and such things?” ’but this cool, evidently sincere rejection was 
“No, sir, genuine work: cooking, baking, ; unexpected. He could not lose her so; in great 
washing dishes, and so on to the end of the $ agitation he went on. 
domestic chapter,”’ she said, a little proudly, as ; “It is because you thought me cold. You 
the remembered his fastidiousness. loved me once—you will again. Do not cast 
aes pained. nm rs . : me off utterly, and — hope; let me try to 
“This I have also to add to my self-reproaches. } win your love again. 
Loui, you know what I have come for?” ; She rose in dignity. 
"She looked up—a clear, steady look. 3 
“No, sir.” 3 
“Loui, what do you think of me? Do you; 


“Mr. Hartman, this has been long enough. 
I tell you plainly, honestly, that you forfeited 
all the respect—yes, and love,” she added, in a 
hate and despise me?” $ low tone, ‘that, I confess, I did feel, when you 
“Really, Mr. Hartman, I have been so busy ; left me in such an unworthy manner. 


this year, that I have had no time to think any-:  ‘‘My heart is utterly free from any attach- 
thing of you.” Sment to you. I will forgive, if you wish, and 
He drew his chair nearer to her and con-: regard you as a friend; but I oan never love 
tinued, in a low, passionate tone, : you again!” 
“Loui, my peerless beauty; I have come to: He was beginning, vehemently; but she inter- 
tonfess my folly, to tell you that I love you 3 rupted. 
better than ever! I have come to take youfrom$ ‘It is worse than useless, Mr. Hartman; I 
your drudgery, and place you where you be-3have told you only the truth. If you are a 
long.” g gentleman, you will regard that as final.” 
She looked up in astonishment, to hear him3 While Mr. Hartman was with Louise, Mrs. 
speak 80 positively. ? Graham’s imagination had reveled in dreams of 
“You must forgive my madness; for I was § fashionable delights, and a return to town. She 
mad, Loui. I was told that you broke off an} had settled the number of dresses she would 
‘gagement with Mr. Lee, to accept me. Abroad ; need; for, of course, Mr. Hartman would invite 
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her to make his house her home, And she had ; mortified to, see her looking even better than 
nearly made up her mind regarding the bridal ; when she left town—more contented and happy, 
robes, when she saw her husband approaching ; in better health, more lovely. 
the house. 3, His hopes died out as he witnessed the dignity 
With a toss of the head at her present narrow } with which she entertained them—the ease with 
quarters, she entered the little parlor, just as ; which she adapted herself to her altered style 
Mr. Graham came in at the other door. To her } of life. 
surprise, Mr. Hartman was gone, and Louise ; Paul Browning, who had accompanied Mr, 
sat by the table, reading. : Bond. merely to pass away the morning in a 
‘*Well, Lou, when is it to be?” she said, gaily. ; dull village, was a stranger to Louise, although 
‘‘What, mother?” $a New Yorker, and the son of one of her father’s 
‘When shall I order your dress from town?” : friends. 
‘Never, mamma.” An honest, outspoken boy, he had early con- 
‘Oh! you affect simplicity. Well, will you $ ceived a disgust for society as he found it in his 
have that pretty white muslin in the store?” mother’s drawing-room. With a boy’s positive 
‘What does all this mean?” said Mr. Graham, } manner he declared his opinion, that all society 
in a puzzled way. ’ was a humbug, and all ladies were heartless 
‘*Tt means,” said Mrs. Graham, bursting with } flirts. After his graduation he passed a year or 
the secret; ‘‘it means that eur demure daughter } two in Europe, and, upon his return, made him- 
here prefers New York, after all, to this horrid g self what he called a ‘‘den,”’ in an upper room 
desert, and intends to return there before long.” 3 in his mother’s house. Here he read, wrote, 
Louise went to her father, seated herself on } and smoked, surrounding himself with artists, 
his knee, and put her arms round his neck. N authors, and other genial people out of the pale 
“It means, father, simply this—that Mr. ; of fashion. 
Hartman came here to-night, expecting te find} Steadily resisting all efforts to get him into 
the Lou he left.” $ society, he was finally set down, by his family 
‘*And what did he find, daughter?” § and friends; as a confirmed old bachelor, before 
‘‘He found himself mistaken,” she replied, in } he was thirty years of age. 
low tone. Her father enclosed her in his arms.$ With congenial friends he was a warm-hearted, 
“Brave girl! You’re worth a dozen such § intelligent, cultivated companion; with opposing 
fellows as he.” 3 temperaments he was reserved and cold. 
“Did you refuse him?” almost shrieked her $ While they remained, unconscious of intruding 
mother. $on. the dinner hour, Mr. Graham came in. He 
“<I did, mamma.” 3 was delighted to see them, and urged them so 
‘Miss Graham, there’s two gentlemen in the ; cordially to remain, that, upon the invitation 
parlor wants to see you.” ‘ § being seconded by Louise, they consented to 
Louise was bending over the stove, preparing 3 do so. 
something for dinner, which, in that simple} Now, this little cottage boasted of few rooms; 
town, took place at twelve o'clock. ¢ and the room christened—by courtesy—the par- 
“Very well, Jane. Can you attend to this $ lor, was in fact sitting-room, dining-room, tea- 
dish? I wouldn’t have it burn on any account.” : room, and all in one. When it was decided that 
‘*Yes’m, I'll remember.” they would remain, Louise quietly rose, drew 
Louise removed her long apron—revealing a 5 out the table, and, with perfect ease and dignity, 
neat dress of dark calico, finished, at the neck, : proceeded to cover it with a snowy cloth, and 
with a fresh, white linen collar—and passed into $ place the dishes thereon. 
the cottage parlor. ’ Mr. Browning was apparently absorbed in 
A gentleman rose to greet her. With aslight : earnest conversation with Mr. Graham, and 
blush—at the memory of their last interview— Mr. Bond sat like one in a dream—he could 
Louise spoke to Mr. Bond, who introduced Mr. 3 not take his eyes from Louise. To see the beau- 
Browning. She received them as proudly, and : tiful, imperial maiden actually setting the table 
with as much grace, as though the small cottage ; for their regular dinner, was the uinth wonder 
had been a palace, and her calico robe the 3 of the worid to this fashionable gentleman. He 
richest satin. : had never imagined her reduced to such a ne- 
Mr. Bond came from New York in the ex-$ cessity, and—stranger than all—to have her, all 
pectation of findiag her so much humbled by \ the time, carry on an easy, laughing convers® 
her cottage life, that she would accept the offer 3 tion. with him, as though unconscious of haps 
she had refused a year before; and he was > singularity in the act. He was dumb. Louises 
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eyes danced with amusement, as she saw and; ‘I hardly dare ask you the next question; 


enjoyed his amazement. : it is so much to me, I dread to lose the last hope. 

When the plain dinner was ready to be served, } Do you——” He hesitated and was much moved, 
Louise went to her mother and urged her to go : “oh, Louise! do you still love him?” 
into the room; but she was shocked and horri- “No!” 
fied at the idea of seeing any old friends in this} “Bless you for that word!”, He took her 
humble style, and utterly refused to “make a g hand softly in his. ‘One more question. Do 
spectacle of herself for their amusement.” $ you—can you love me?” 

Accordingly, Louise assisted to get the meal} She did not reply; but he gathered abundant 
on, and then took her seat at the head of the N hope from the fluttering color, the downcast 
fable, and presided as gracefully as though it $ eyes, the unsuccessful attempt to speak. Drop- 
had been an elegant repast. And one, at least, 3 ping on a low seat by her side, where he could 
of the guests thought he had never enjoyed a look into her drooping face, he went on ten- 

ter meal. : derly, 

A month rolled away, and it was the quiet 3 “Tell me, Loui, is it life or death? Don’t 


hour of eventide at the cottage. 
A cheerful wood fire illumined the room, and $ 


Ss . , 
$ keep me in suspense—pronounce my sentence!’ 


‘But I haven’t told you all,” she said, shyly; 


s 
threw its dancing light over Louise sitting mo- } not meeting his eyes; “‘I was deserted!” 
‘ 


tionless near. The blaze or something else gave } 


His eyes flashed. ‘Who is the villain? I 


a soft flush to her face, making her look very 3 will shoot him!” 


lovely. : 

Her soft-tinted merino dress harmonized with 3 
the subdued expression of her tremulous coun- 3 
tenance, and fell in full and graceful folds $ 
around her. 

There were no lamps; an hour before, when : 
the rose to get them, a hand had gently de- 
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tained her, and quietly replaced her in her 
chair, and a voice tremulous with emotion had 
whispered, 

“The firelight is so pleasant, Miss Graham, 
and T'want to tell you something.” The tone {hand he held. ‘Then you do care a little for 
of his deep voice brought a strange flutter into ; me?” 


¢ 
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her heart, which increased as Paul Browning } 


‘*Nay, I haven’t done yet.” 

“Go on.” 

“‘T was only engaged three days.” 
“Good! You haven’t told me who yet.” 
“IT do not mean to.” 


* «Why ?” 


“For fear of accidents!” 

‘Ts it his life or mine you care for?” 

A moment’s hesitation, then a little fluttering. 
“Yours.” 

“Mine!” Joyfully kissing the little trembling 


“Mr. Browning, you have only known me a 


earnestly poured forth his love—told how he § month—you know nothing about me—you would 
had been utterly unable to leave her since the 3 regret some day.” 


happy day that brought’ him to that cottage, ; 


“Regret, Loui! If I love you better than all 


and that his life’s happiness rested upon her ; the world here, with these homely surround- 
decision. } ings, under all these disadvantages, shall I re- 

She hesitated, and he repeated passionately ; gret when I see you in the sphere you are fitted 
that he loved her, and implored her to speak to $ to adorn?—when you have promised that you 


him. $ love me by becoming my wife?” 


Mastering her agitation, she finally spoke in § 
low tone, ; 
“I shall tell you one thing in the past which : 
Will make a difference to you, I think. You are $ 


_histidious—you will not like to hear that I have } 


been—engaged ad 


‘Shall I finish that story, Mr. Browning?” 
“Do. Let’s have it out.” 

“‘He came here a few weeks ago.” 

Mr. Browning started. “What for?” 

“To falfill his engagement!” 

“And you?” 


“Engaged! My God! When?” 

“Last year.” to him.” 

“And you loved?” in low, eager tone. Mr. Browning rose. **Now, Loui, I claim 

A burning blush covered her face as she re- } you for mine—you will not tell me so—but I 
Plied, softly, «I did!” } shall take you.” And he suited the action to 

Mr. Browning sprang to his feet and walked } the word, drawing her into his arms and ‘press- 
the room impetuously a few moments; then, re- ; ing a warm kiss on her lips—‘‘and I shall not 
fuming his seat, he looked earnestly into her ; let you go, darling, till you tell me when you 
ite ‘ will be my wife—and I am in no particular 


“I discovered that I was perfectly indifferent 
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hurry—you may take as long as you please.” ‘ «But you are going to be ir aalhen not in- 
After a little silence, while he pressed her close ; sist.” 
to his heart, he went on softly, ‘‘Now, my little: ‘I don’t know, I am very much in favor of 
Lou, are you going to tell me who was the; having my own way in this—I am very obsti- 
villain who treated you so?” nate, Lou, you'll have your hands full to make 

‘* Will you be. good, and not expose the life of : me go straight, little wife. Ain’t you sorry you 
my—my Paul?” ; § undertook the job?” 

A great softness came into his eyes, and his “No. Tell nfe how to manage you.” 
voice trembled with emotion as he replied, ‘*Do : ‘‘Well, you must look soft, and loving, and 
you care for. the life, that, since I have known } ; Winning, as you do now. If you say, ‘you 
you, has appeared to me so aimless and mis- ; } shall’ and ‘you must,’ I am ice and steel imme. 
spent? Do you, Luly?” N diately. ¥ 

*‘I do more than anything else.” 3 “Louise put her arm softly around his neck, 
He kissed her passionately. ‘‘You have made ; and looked in his face smilingly. 





me very happy, dearest. I shall try to make; ‘Well then—please, Paul—you must be good 
my life more worthy of you in the future.” : and patient for a year, and then——” 
Another silence, broken at last by her attempt; ‘‘A year!—acentury! Indeed I shall not be 
to get away from his detaining arms, but he ; coaxed into any such arrangement; though I like 
. held her tight. to be coaxed,’ he added, with laughing eyes. 
‘*Nay, little one, you have not said yet when “Not if I wish it very much?” 
you will be mine.’ ‘You can’t be so cruel as to wish it, dearest; 
‘“*T can’t leave papa yet.” only think! how can I live a year without you?” 
‘Are you so indispensable to ‘papa?’”’ . But we must not think only of ourselves.” 
‘Indeed Iam. He can’t get along without **Luly, shall we leave it to ‘papa?’” 
me.” “No. Papa will deny himself anything to 
“Neither can I. He don’t love you half .so 3 make me happy; you must wait, anyway, till 
well as I do.” next fall!” 
“Oh! he has loved me so long, of course he “Eight horrid, long months! ; Oh, Luly! I 
does.”’ did not think you could be so cruel!” 
‘And you don’t love him as wellas youdo;: ‘There's one thing I want you to know,” said 
me?” $ Lou, after a long silence, during which each 
No reply. shad been striving to measure their new happi- 
“Do you, Luly?” trying to look into her 3 ness. 
dewy eyes. She hesitated, and her voice trem-; ‘What, Lou?” 
bled as she began, $ ‘That.I never liked any one else so much;” 
‘*He loves me so, I ought——” she broke down in. utter confusion. He stooped 
“You onght to love your husband, darling, $ over her and looked into her eyes. 
better than all the world,” in a voice full of $ «Do you mean that you did not love him, 
emotion. . S ° whose name you will not tell, as well as you do 
“Qh, don’t! I haven’t any!” she whispered, ; 3 me?” 
flushing all over. ’ Not half so well. It was nothing—it was 
‘‘But I mean you shall have as soon as pos- ; childish compared——” She stopped ® mo- 
sible. When shall it be?” : ment, then went on, ‘‘his name is Mr. Hart- 
**T can’t leave father now,” she said, seri- : man.” 
ously. ‘*Mother is so—don’t sympathize with $ What! Dudley Hartman?’ 
him—and he is just beginning to get along; } 3 She nodded. 
besides, I can’t get a girl who can supply my ; ’ He is a powerful rival, Lou. Are you sure 
place.” , S you haven’t any lingering, little bit of love for 
“Of course you can’t; there isn’t one in the } him that I need to be uneasy about?” He looked 
world.” ; troubled; she clasped his hand in both hers, avd 
**In the housekeeping, I mean.” ‘ said earnestly, 
You can send one from New York—one ef ‘Don’t ever think of it, Paul; I never, never 
your old ones.” 3 loved him as I do somebody else.” He enclosed 
“But——” ’ her again in his arms, and strong emotions kept 
‘Don’t raise any more’ objections, darling. st them silent. 
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You have given me a claim on you stronger: The door opened, and Mr. Graham entered. 
than any other in the world.” «Good evening, Mr. Browning. Ab, daughter 
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how pleasant your firelight is!” and he sat down It was an evening reception at Mrs. B s, 
by it looking a little anxiously at his daughter, : two gentlemen stood looking at one approaching 
who seated herself on the sofa, a little out of § : them, whose snowy robe floated round her like 
the light. After a vain effort to steady his voice, } a white cloud—whose deep brown eyes were ra- 
Mr. Browning spoke abruptly, \ diant with happiness—whose long, beautiful 

“Mr. Graham, when may I have my wife?” ; hair fell in curling masses over her fair shoul- 

Mr. Graham did not speak for a moment; and } ders—and whose head was crowned with a deli- 
Lou stole softly behind him and put her arm } cate wreath of bursting orange buds. 
close round his neck, resting her cheek on $ “She is more beautiful than ever, isn’t she, 
his gray head. He drew her round on to his } Hartman?” said one. 
knee. $ “Yes,” replied Mr. Hartman, ‘‘she is won- 

“Do you want to go away from your old } derfully altered; ‘I don’t wonder her husband 
father, Lou?” $ looks so happy.” 

“No, papal” “Oh! Browning’s madly in love with his 

“Daughter, do you love him? Do you wish 3 bride; he don’t give any of the rest of us a 
to be his wife?” $ chance at her heart.” 

The answer came low and trembling, $ “Report says that Mr. Bond tried all his 
“Yes.” Her face was buried in his bosom, ; chances long ago,” said Mr. Hartman, coldly. 
and she did not see her father reach out his} ‘By George!” said that gentleman, ‘‘he did 
hand to Mr. Browning, who clasped it fervently } not try as hard as another fellow I knew of, 
in his. who even followed her out to that country desert 

“If I must give her up, my boy, I’m glad it 3 to be refused.” 
is to you; be worthy of her, she is the best-——” The color deepened on Mr. Hartman’s face: 
He stopped abruptly, and Paul spoke earnestly, } but he made no reply. 

“Tt shall be the effort of my life to be so.” And Louise Browning passed on. 
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HIGH AND LOW. 
BY MARY A, KEABLES. 


And your peasant lover, my simple maid, — 
He’s naught but a country clown; 

Yet, Maud, I would barter my love for yours, 
Though his hands are hard and brown. 


Littte Mand, with your golden hair, 
The half of my wealth I’d give 

For the ownership of your beauty rare, 
And your innocent life to live; 


rete 


He’s manly, honest, and noble too, 
His smile it is frank and warm; 

He is kind and tender with love for you, 
And strong is his bold right arm. 


Prince William’s hand it is pledged to me, 
His heart it is cold as stone; 

Ah! better a penniless life and free, 
Than fetters upon @ throne! 


And the other half for the love you keep. 
Say, Maud, will you change to-day? 

Will you take the bitter tears I weep, 
And the gold I would cast away, 


And let me live in your cottage home, 
And you in my palace grand? 

(Ah, me! the life you would lead alone, 
Though with servants to command!) 


On nn rrr 
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TO-DAY. 
BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


It soothes us like a leaf of beauty riven 
From the green branches of the tree of life; 
Beautiful day! 


Beautiful day! 
Whose quiet pulses softly thrill and beat 
In harmony with Nature’s choral hymn; 
To live it is like sitting at God’s feet, 
Listening unto the song of seraphim; 
Beautifal day! 


Bravtirut day! 
With its soft sunshine flowing from above, 
Starring the earth with blessings thick and close 
As kisses on the brows of-those we love, 
Or red-lipped petals in the new-born Tose; 
Beautiful day! 


Beautiful day! 
"Twould seem as it had flown out of Heaven, 
It is so pure and free of worldly strife, 
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THE BROKEN LIFE. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


Ente according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the Distric 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.]} : 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140, 


CHAPTER XI. } What's the matter? Ain’t you a fool good and: 
Tue pain of my thoughts hunted me out of; strong? Mercy! how you look—how your teeth 
all society. I crept away into the woods, the ; do chatter! Now, speak out and let’s know if 
next day, wondering what I should do, how it} you really are alive!” cried the kind-hearted 
was my duty to act. I could not bear to see } creature, attempting to shake the wet from my 
any of the family. No charge had been made, } shawl, but, finding that hopeless, wringing it 
no suspicion cast on Mrs. Dennison; but it} between both hands like a washerwoman. 
seemed to me that every member of the family; ‘I’ve been with her all day; haven’t left her 
must read my thoughts and condemn me for} one minute alone—not even with him. When 
them. I felt broken down and driven forth by * he came I planted myself by the bed, and there 
this woman. ; I stood like a monument. She kept asking for 


I did not remember or care for the hours of : you.” 
breakfast or dinner; excitement had drawn all; ‘For me?” I faltered, smitten with com- 
thoughts of food from my mind. This increased 3} punction. ‘I did not think of that.” 
my languor and made me more helpless still.: ‘‘You’ve given up thinking of anything, I’m 
Why had this beautiful woman come to torment ; afraid,” said Lottie, shivering. ‘It wasn’t just 
me? What had I done to be thus virtually ; the thing to run off and leave me to bear the 
drawn into the fields like a wild animal? I brunt of all their looks and questions! Not 


wandered off on the ridge, and sat down on the 3 that I answered them—oh! no; but I wanted to 
rock where I had once conversed with Mrs. Den- $ get off and have a good cry as well as you.” 
nison. I do not know what time of the day it; ‘I am very sorry, Lottie.” 
was; for there was no sun, and the heavens; ‘But that was nothing till she asked for you 
were fleecy with black clouds. My head ached $ over and over again; then I'd a given anything 
sadly; but that was nothing to the pain at my$to have jumped up and after you. Besides, 
heart. ’ Miss Jessie was hunting up and down, wonder- 
A storm came up while I sat there; but I was ; ing where you were, and Mr. Lee looked like a 
quite unconscious of it till my clothes were wet ; thunder-cloud.” 
through, and I felt all my limbs shivering with} «Mr. Lee?” 
the cold. I did not think of the consequences; ; “Yes, Mr. Lee! But there you stand, with 
it seemed so natural that I should be beaten Syour teeth going chatter—chatter—chatter— 
down, that I cowered under the fierce rain like $ like a squirrel cracking hickory-nuts. Do come 
a poor flower that grew by me on the rock. ; into the house!” 
The sunshine might revive that—would it ever : I followed her, meekly enough; she scolding, 
come to me? ‘ and reviling, and petting me all the way as if I 
I remember feeling a mournful companion- ; had been a lapdog out of favor. 
ship with this solitary blossom, and sheltering} When we reached the house it was late in the 
it with a corner of my wet shawl. It was some; afternoon. I had eaten nothing that day, and, 
distraction to the thoughts that harassed me to ; still loathing the idea of food, felt its want in 
fancy the pretty thing as wretched as myself. ; all my frame. : 
Still I sat upon the rock, and still the rain beat} «Go up to your chamber, quick,” said Lottie, 
down upon me. At last I heard Lottie’s voice : hurrying me through the hall. ‘Babylon isn 
through the drifting storm, calling for me in an} the drawing-room, and I wouldn’t have her see 
anxious tone. you looking so like a drownded hen for nothing. 
I arose and stood up, trembling from head to } Wouldn’t it tickle her?” 
foot—the wet had chilled the very heart in my} This speech aroused me alittle, andI struggled 
bosom. up the stairs and entered my room. Lottie 
Ay is this? Where have you been? { followed me to the door, said something very 
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peremptory about changing my clothes, and 5 
aside wearily. The very sight of Jessie’s face 


went away. 
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task. I-was very weak, and so put the subject 


What possessed me I do not know; I re- 3 had wearied me. 


member flinging off my wet shawl and shudder- 
ing, with a sense of extreme coldness, as it fell 
with a flash on the carpet; I remember, also, 
feeling how necessary it was that I should ex- 
change my clothes for dry ones. But as I went 
toward the toilet, a letter lying upon it drew my 
attention from everything else. I had not the 
courage to touch it—a reptile coiled there could 
not have disturbed me more. So I stood look- 
ing at it in the dreary wetness of my garments, 
knowing what it meant, and dreading it. I took 
the letter up at last. It was thick and heavy; 
my heart sunk beneath its weight, my limbs 
trembled so violently, that I was obliged to sit 
down on the bed. 

I broke the envelope. A fold of bank-notes 
fell into my lap, and a check, signed by Mr. Lee, 
with a leaf of note-paper on which there was 
writing, fluttered after them. I could not read : 
the note—the whole room swam around me-—a 
faint sickness crept to my vitals. Nothing but 
darkness surrounded me; into this I sank, help- 
lessly, and lay in its somber depths for weeks. 3 
I asked if it was late, if I had oversiept myself. 3 
Itwas Lottie to whom I spoke. She bent a 
face to mine; she looked into my eyes with a $ 
fervor of gladness in hers that made my nerves $ 
shrink. She caught up both my hands and ; 
kissed them; then burst out crying, and ran } 
into the hall crying out, 

“Miss Jessie, oh! Miss Jessie!’ 

My darling came, looking pale and harassed; : 
but for the moment her face lighted up, and she $ 
came in eager and breathless. 3 

“You are better, dear aunt Mattie? Say that 3 
you know me.” 3 

“Know you, my darling?” 3 

I tried to say this, and felt very helpless when ; 
my voice died away in a strange whisper; but a 
glow was on my face, and I know that my lips 
tmiled, though they could not speak. 

“You know me!” she cried, joyously. “Oh! 
— it is true she knows us—she will get 
well!” 

Had I been ill? Was that the reason I felt so 
like a little child? 

Jessie read this question in my eyes and an- 
me it, kissing my forehead with her cool 

ps. 

“Oh! yes, aunt Mattie, so ill! Out of your 
head, poor soul!” 

Out of my head! The thought troubled me. 
Why, had I anything to conceal? To question 
one’s soul requires strength; for it is a stern ’ 








She sat down on the bed, and then I saw how 
sad and thoughtful she had become! Her very 
lips were pale, and her eyes were shaded by 
their inky lashes, which threw her whole face 
into mourning. Had she suffered so much be- 
cause I was ill, or were there other sorrows? 

She held my hand in hers, clasping it tenderly. 
I strove to ‘return the caress; but my poor fin- 
gers only fluttered in hers like the wings of a 
birdling when it first sees food. She knew that 
I wanted to return her lovingness, and smiled 
upon me; but oh! how sad her smile was! 
Then I fell off into a quiet sleep. 

The next day I could ask questions. How 
long was it? Four weeks—four weeks, in 
which they had been so anxious! The doctors 
had given me up, but she and Lottie had always 
hoped. It seemed as if I could not be taken 
from her just when she wanted me so much. 

‘¢And her mother was all well?” 

Mrs.. Lee was better, stronger, and more 
cheerful than she had been for weeks before I 
was taken ill. Indeed she had once crept to 
my chamber, and cried over me like a child. 

‘‘Mrs. Lee better, and more cheerful? Then, 
why was Jessie so sad?” 

The dear girl turned away her face and made 
no answer. Her silence cut me to the heart. 

Then I remembered the letter, the bank- 
notes, and that check, with a pang, as if some 
one had struck me on the heart. The grief that 
convulsed my face frightened Jessie; she under- 
stood it and strove to reassure me. 

“It is all well,” she said; ‘‘never think of it 
again.” 

She might as well have asked a wounded man 
to forget the bullet rankling in his flesh. How 
much that man had hurt me, no human being 
could ever tell. 

‘Father has been very anxious about you,” 
she said; ‘‘I never saw him suffer so much.” 

«‘What have you done with it?” I inquired. 

She knew that I meant the money and the 
check, and answered, gently, 

“IT gave them back to my father—all except 
the letter, which I burned.” 

“Thank you, dear child.” 

There was silence awhile. I wanted to ask 
question, but it made me faint. I think she 
would have answered that without waiting for 
words, only that the subject was a pain to her 
as it was agony to me. 

“Is she here yet?” 


I knew that a whiteness was creeping over 
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my lips as I uttered the words, and I felt a; brain, Jessie had been sitting motionless on the 


thrill of disgust pass over Jessie. 

“She is here.” 

The bitter distress in her voice told me all 
that was in her heart. But it was a subject we 
could not speak upon. 

“I have done everything in my power to send 
her away; but she will take no slight, no hint, 
and I have no right to take decisive steps while : 
my parents both like her so much.” 

«Both ?” I questioned. 

**Yes; at least I think so. Mother seems 
pleased to have her so much in the room.” 

“And is she much there?” I questioned, ; 
faintly. : 

‘Yes, very often, and for hours together.” 3 

“ Alone?”’ I inquired, starting from my pillow : 
and falling back from weakness. N 

‘‘Seldom—never, I think, Father is generally ; 
with them, and Lottie—what a dear, faithful ¢ 
creature she is!—will never leave the room. If} 
they drive her out, she is sure to retreat into 3 
her own little den and will leave the door ajar.” 

Faithful, good Lottie!’ I murmured. 

Jessie kissed me and said, with mournful ; 
lovingness, that I must not talk, for I was all 3 
the friend she had to stand by her. She hesi- i 
tated a moment and added, “Except, of course, ? 
my parents.” ; 

Obedient to her gentle command, I closed my 3 
eyes; but the anxieties that had taken flight in ; 
temporary insanity crowded back upon me, and 
my poor brain labored fearfully umder them. 3 

Was I right—knowing what I knew, and ; 
thinking what I thought—to keep anything ; 
back from Jessie? I had been so in the habit { 
of mingling Mrs. Dennison’s acts with those of ; 
Mr. Lee, that it seemed impossible to separate 
them, or speak of her without condemning him, 3 
at least by implication. I could not do this : 
with his own child; for it was very doubtful if; 
Jessie’s entire and now very evident dislike of 
the woman had not sprung entirely from the 
course she had taken with Lawrence. By word 
or look she had never given a sign of any other 
thought. 

After pondering over these things in my mind, 
I remembered that, after all, Mr. Lee was not 
connected with anything I knew, except in my 
own suspicions; and even then I was not base; 
enough to impute a wrong motive, much less a 
wrong act to him. Why should I fear, then, to 
speak openly to Jessie?’ While chained to that 
pillow—as I. must be for days to come—who 
could guard Mrs. Lee as well as her own 3 
daughter?” $ 

While these reflections passed through my ! 











bed, afraid to move lest she might disturb the 
sleep into which she fancied me to have fallen, 
When I opened my eyes, she smiled down upon 
me. 

*¢You have been a little troubled with dreams, 
I fear,” she said, smoothing the hair back from 
my temples. 

‘‘No, Jessie; I have not been asleep, but 
thinking. Lie down here on my pillow; I want 
to tell you something.” 

She laid her beautiful face close to mine, In 
a weak voice, and at intervals, I told her every- 
thing, but never once mentioning her father 
even remotely. Indeed there was no occasion; 
for I am certain he knew as little as the inno- 
cent girl at my side of that wicked night work, 
in which our invalid had sunk so rapidly. 

I never saw horror and dismay exhibit itself 
so forcibly on any countenance as it appeared 
on that lovely face. It touched mine like 
marble. 

“What can we do?—what must we do?” she 
said. ‘Why did you not tell papa at once?” 

“TI had no proof—he would not have believed 
me.” 

‘¢ But your word—who ever doubted that?” 

“Her word would have prevailed against 
mine. Oh! Jessie, Jessie, she is a terrible 
woman!” 

«‘ And my mother—my poor, suffering mother! 
What can her object be? No dove was ever 
more blameless than poor, dear mamma!” she 
said, with tender pathos. ‘‘Was she not con- 
tent with what she had done against me? But 
I will go at once to papa and tell him everything 
about her.” 

“‘No;” I said, trying to hold her with my 
feeble hand; “he will not believe you.” 

‘Not believe me, aunt Mattie?” 

“I fear not—Jessie, don’t look so wounded! 
But he would demand your authority, and you 
would, of course, give me.” 

“Not without your permission.” 

“You would have it; but all might end in 
her triumph over us both. You remember the 
letter which came to me, with money, and 
that check? Ask yourself if it was the work 
of Mr. Lee’s own heart.” 

‘No, no, I am sure it was not!” 

“Yet it came on the very next day.” ; 

‘‘ And broke your heart, dear aunt Mattie. I 
could ‘not understand it. The first lines about 


’ money fastened themselves upon me I don't 


know how. I did not think, in my fright, when 
Lottie told me that you were ill, about “ 
being a private letter; still I only read that an! 
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carried the money back. What else was in the ; be swept out of this house like a nest of wasps. 
letter 1 did not know; but I burned it to pacify ; Not that I’d go, but there’d be a tussel such as 

” never was seen here before. Of course you'd 
«The rest was only a kind dismissal from the ; give in, and curl up like a caterpillar and a dry 
house, Jessie!” leaf; but I’ll never do it while she lives and 
«A dismissal from the house! You—you?’’ 3 wants me; but that don’t mean that I’m going 
“Yes, Lam enly here now on sufferance,” I ; to fly in the face of Providence and give Baby- 
answered, with feeble bitterness, which ended : lon a chance to turn me out, for it mightn’t be 
ina flood of more feeble tears. - convenient for me to get sick—not that I think 
Jessie was terribly distressed but she made 3 your sickness isn’t the genuine article, mind; I 
gentle efforts at soothing me, and at last I sob- : know it is more shame to ’em, but I’m bound to 
bed myself into quietness like a child with my ; be on hand with a sharp eye and close tongue. 
head resting on her shoulder. } Trust Miss Jessie indeed! Well, crazy folks will 
“But you shall never go—never while I live,” : be crazy folks, anyway you can fix it.” 
she said, with her old queenliness of manner.; I was so weary that all this scarcely made an 
“[ may stand by and see this woman robbing me} impression on my poor brain. But I had a 
when pride forbids me to cry out; but you, my vague feeling that the girl was right, and that 
oldest, my best friend! She must not attempt ; I had acted very rashly. Indeed, I was not 
that.” } sure that Lottie’s stout denial of that woman’s 
Her eyes sparkled, her beautiful face took a} work might not shake even Jessie’s confidence 
positive expression. How I loved her! 3in me. The distress and excitement of these 
“But about my poor mother,” she said; } thoughts shook my poor, quivering nerves till 
“what can we do?” : I fell back into the old delirium, and after that 
“Wait and watch,” I answered. 3 no talking was allowed in my room for a long 
She was very thoughtful, and the look of dis- } time. 
tress upon her face made my heart ache. ’ No wonder Mr. Lee started as if he had seen 
“Lottie is honest,” she said. ‘‘Now I under- a ghost, when I crept by him in the passage 
stand why she would never leave the room even $ leading to his wife’s chamber, the first time 
to nurse you. Good girl! she has been more : that I was permitted to move from my room. 
faithful to my mother thar her own child; but} The color mounted to his face. He paused, 
who could have known this?” $turned back and gave me his hand, striving to 
“Be dutiful!” I whispered, for this con- } smile. 
Yersation had taken away my last remnant of; I could not touch his hand, or even attempt 


> 


strength. 3to smile. He had wounded me too deeply for 
“I will, and watchful; others may doubt this. 3 that. 
I believe_—”” $ «My dear Miss Hyde,” he said, dropping the 
Just then Lottie came in, and, after closing 3 hand which I had no strength to touch, ‘‘no 
the door, Jessie began to question her about the 3 one can be more rejoiced than I am at your 
events of that night. To my astonishment, Lot-$ recovery. Pray forget everything that might 
tie looked blankly in her face, and protested make you think’ otherwise; it was all a mis- 
that she could not understand what we were 3 understanding.” 
thinking of. Mrs. Lee had fainted, and Miss 3 I did not speak, but tears swelled into my 
Hyde had been called, of course, and that raised 3 eyes, and I turned away wounded a second time 
& fuss as such things generally did. This was ; by his confused explanation. 
ull she knew about it. ’ Mrs. Lee was so overjoyed to have me with 
Jessie looked at her steadily a moment and : her again. She looked much better, and seemed 
turned away. . S more cheerful than I had seen her since Mrs. 
I was astonished and grieved. What could $ Dennison’s advent in the-family. 
the girl mean? : = Mrs. Dennison came into the chamber while I 
After Jessie went out, the creature came up $ was there. She recognized me with careless 
to my bed, and, doubling -up a fist, shook it-in 3 politeness, called my attention to the improve- 
hy face, thus mocking my indignant. weakness. $ ment in Mrs. Lee, and proved; in a thousand 
“You're a pretty Miss Hyde to. trust a secret § adroit ways; how completely she had crowded 
With, you are! What possessed you to tell that? $ me out from my place in the household—even 
How many cooks do you mean to have in one; in that sick chamber where my chief usefulness 
messof soup? She can’t keep it more than you 3 lay. 5 
Could; and the next thing will be, you and I'll} I was feeble and unduly sensitive, or this 
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conduct would not have wounded me so keenly ; word that passed between them. I was too 
as it did. Spite of myself, the pain of this in- : much exhausted for thought; but even in an. 
terview would make itself visible; so I arose } other state my position would have been the 
and went into Lottie’s room, for my strength ‘same, knowing what I knew and suspecting 
availed no farther than that. ; what I did, no refinement of honor would have 
The young girl sat quietly in her tittle domi- 3 driven me from my post. 

cile close by the door, sewing upon some second-3 ‘Then I am beginning to be a little comfort 
hand finery, but with every stitch she cast a{to you, dear lady,” said the haughty woman, 
vigilant glance into Mrs. Lee’s chamber, as if } looking sweetly in that gentle face, with her 
such watchfulness had become a habit of which 3 eyes fall of sdlicitude, as if the great hope of 
she was herself unconscious. S her life lay in the idea of being useful. 

- Lottie was always exceedingly repugnant to: “Oh! a great comfort! If Jessie now were—” 
permitting any one into her room; but when; The sensitive heart checked her speech, and 
she saw me come toward her, looking so miser- § she broke off with a sigh. 


s 


ably feeble, the frown left her face, and, start- § Mrs. Dennison drooped her eyes in delicate 
ing up, she arranged the pillows on her little} sympathy, and, taking a fold of her muslin 
white bed, and, sweeping back the curtains, < dress, began to plait it thoughtfully between 
motioned me to lie down. I fell helplessly on ; her fingers. 
the pretty couch, and she drew the curtains; ‘You must not think that Jessie neglects 
around it clouding me in lace. you,” she said. ‘The confinements of a sick 
“Do you feel like sleeping?” she whispered. {room are so irksome to youth. I am sure she 
“No, Lottie, my heart aches too much for } loves you.” 
that.” ; : ‘‘But she used to spend half her time with 
Then lie still and keep watch while [ go} me. In the morning, she would bring her work 
out. It is ten days since I have breathed the } or her drawing, and spend such pleasant hours 
fresh air. Can I trust you?” 3 in my chamber.” 
“‘Yes, Lottie.” : “Yes, but it was before she came into society, 
The creature bent down and kissed me with ; that is sure to distract the attention. Still the 
great feeling, she too was affected by the gene- 3 dear girl must be unaware of the higher and 
val depression. All her wild animal spirits } purer happiness she sacrifices.” 
seemed hushed for the time. : Mrs. Lee’s face clouded, and she said, with s 
‘*I didn’t mean to be hard with you the other ; sad smile, 
day,” she whispered, “so don’t mind it. No-; ‘Well, you have not permitted me to feel 
body thinks more of you than this child, you; this. By-and-by Jessie will get some of your 
may believe that.” 3 thoughtfulness.” 
She glided out of the room, leaving the door «You must not think of this, my dear friend,” 
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open. Mrs. Dennison turned her head quickly } said the widow, earessingly. ‘Only think how 

as she went out, but did not seem to observe well you are getting. I say nothing of my own 

that the bed was occupied. 3 poor efforts; but surely Mr. Lee makes up for 
Iwas greatly exhausted, the walk from my all deficiences in our sweet Jessie.” 


room to the tower, and that brief interview with Mrs. Lee’s face brightened beautifully. “Oh! 
Mrs. Lee, had proved more than I could bear. } yes,” she, said, “he is with me so much now; 
So I lay helplessly on the bed, watching the : you charm him this way, I think.” 
scene in the inner room like one in a dream. : “Me? Oh! nothing like it. This change in 
How softly that woman moved about the cham- 3 yourself, dear friend, constitutes the charm. 
ber—how low and sweet were the tones of her } You were dropping into such dreary ways, and 
voice! No wonder the invalid grew calm and : looked so ill in that eternal white dress; but now 
cheerful under such ministration; it soothed } that you have consented to brighten it up with 
even me. Our invalid had left her sofa and sat ‘ribbons and even French caps, the change is 
in the easy-chair. The widow arranged her { mervelous.” 
footstool and settled down upon it, covering’: ‘You think so,” was the sweet reply. “I 
those small feet with a cloud of muslin, while : dare say it is true; but Jessie always liked my 
her beautiful face was uplifted, and her neck ‘ dress, and she has fine taste.” 
curved back with the fascinating grace of a} ‘But he likes something fresher and more 
serpent. Mrs. Lee’s dark eyes were bent upon ; worldly; and one dresses for 4 husband.” 
her, go full of affection that the look made my} ‘Yes, yes; and these things do give something 
~ heart‘ache. In the stillness I could hear every § bright to the toilet, though Lottie scouts them. 
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«Well, never mind so long as he is pleased. ; kindness to myself, when Mr. Lee was away so 
We need not trouble ourselves about the opinion ; much. You know that he has a great many 
ofa wild, crazy girl like her, or of that prudish ; duties, and it is only of late that it has been in 
old maid, Miss Hyde.” his power to stay with me so much.” 

Mrs. Lee drew her hand from the widow’s; ‘But his heart—his heart is always with you, 
caressing clasp, and sat upright in her chair. dear friend; I noticed that from the first day of 

“Oh! don’t say a word against Miss Hyde,” } my entrance to your house. In conversation 
she protested, with unusual resolution. ‘She; your name is always on his lips, and it is easy 
is the dearest, best creature.” ’ to see that you are never, for a moment, out of 

«I know—I know,” persisted the widow, this thoughts.” 
drawing a quick breath. “She is everything: Mrs. Lee leaned back in her chair, and her 
that is good; if she only had the power to make ; fine eyes filled with the brightest drops that 
her amiability a little more interesting, and I ever sprang from a grateful heart. 
may add useful; but when any person comes; ‘‘I ought to be more grateful,” she mur- 
intos family to attend particularly one member } mured, sweetly; ‘the blessed Lord has been so 
of it, there is a possibibity of her gaining too} good to me. Oh! if all this should lead me to 
much influence. I know Miss Hyde is very de- ; think less of Him, and more—sinfully, more of 
serving; but has it never struck you that your { my—my family.” 
daughter’s heart lies a little too exclusively} ‘‘But this will never be, your nature is too 
with her governess?” 3 well regulated.” 

“No. I had not thought of that,” answered; ‘Ah! but, Mrs. Dennison, you cannot im- 
Mrs. Lee. } agine—you can form no idea how I have wor- 

“It was not my business, and, I dare say, ‘ shiped—how I do worship my husband. From 
there was impertinence in the observation; 3 the first hour I saw him to this, when we have 
but when Miss Hyde was sick, your daughter } sunk into mid-life together, it has been one 
searcely left her room. I never witnessed such 3 struggle to keep him from overshadowing the 
devoted attention.”’ $ love of God in this poor heart!” 





The widow sat playing with the knots of lilac} A heavenly expression came over that pale 
ribbon that fastened Mrs. Lee’s dress as she ; face, as the noble woman spoke words. that the 
made the observation. I saw the poor lady’s; reticence of her nature had kept back, even 
face cloud, and that her lips began to quiver. ; from me, her old, tried friend, up to that hour; 
She was evidently drawing the contrast between ; and now they were poured forth to the greedy 
Jessie's devotion to me, and the almost total$ear of that woman, like an overflow of wine 
desertion of her own room. Dear lady! she had upon the sand—vile sand, which a thousand re- 


no means of knowing that the eternal presence ; pulsive things had trodden over. 
of that woman, in her chamber, had drawn the; I could scarcely keep from crying out under 
most devoted daughter that ever lived from her} the pressure of disgust that seized upon me, 
bed-side. Mrs. Dennison went on with her ; when the creature lifted her eyes to the heaven 
crafty work, still playing with the knots of 3 of that face. In my whole life I had never seen 
tibbon, and pausing now and then to blow them § an expression like that—so quick, so unutterably 
about, till they fluttered like butterflies under : vicious! That instant some evil idea was born 
her concentrated breath. 3 in the woman’s brain: I saw it clearly, as if the 
“If we only had sweet Jessie entirely to our- map of her bad heart had been laid out before 
selves now to join our pleasant morning read-; me. This idea, born of the loving goodness of 
ings, wouldn’t it be charming? But that is} Mrs. Lee’s speech, broke into her eyes as a 
hopeless so long as she gives herself entirely | serpent bursts the, mother-egg when hot sun- 
to one person, you know.” %shine is upon it. This expression reveled in 
Mrs. Lee lifted her slender hand, passing it} her eyes a moment, and then crept away as 
With troubled haste repeatedly across her fore- if it had really been @ reptile which had left 
head. ther eyes and coiled itself in the depths of her 
“But Miss Hyde has been such a true friend, soul. I could detect a tone of exultation in 
80 faithful, so every way worthy, it seems as if; her voice when she spoke again; but it was 
Jessie could not love her too much. Then she ; low still and vibrated with strange fascination 
is such a favorite with Mr. Lee.” ‘on the ear. 
“Is she?” was the dry question which fol-? “And you love him so much?” 
lowed these remarks. ; “T theught in my youth that it was im- 
“Oh, yes! Besides I mever can forget her ‘ pessible to love him better—that it was wrong 
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to love any human being so much, night and Mrs. Lee drew a heavy breath and tay bask 
morning. I prayed God to keep me clear of} in her chair, smiling. 
man-worship; but how can one pray against “You have seen him,” she said, at last, 
love to a God who is love itself? When I saw ; “How grand, how magnanimous he is, never 
how completely my whole being gave itself to ; forgetting me, never feeling the solitude of this 
him, how impossible it was to weaken one throb } room irksome, but loving it more and more; 
of the joy that filled me at his approach, I gave ; giving me hours out of each day till, of late, 
up the struggle and soon rendered double grati- ; he almost lives in my apartment and never finds 
tude to the Divine for giving him to me. It was $ it tiresome!” 
all I could do.” A strange smile stole over Mrs. Dennison’s 
**And did he love you so mugh?” lips; but she did not look up, and it passed un- 
With what insidious craft the question was $ noticed by its object. 
put! How quietly the new-born serpent coiled As they sat thus, Jessie came into the room. 
itself in her eyes as the lashes drooped over ; Mrs. Dennison did not move, but, on the con- 
them! _ $ trary, leaned nearer to Mrs. Lee. Jessie paused 
“So much? That is impossible! No man— ; near the door and seemed about to retire; but 
no woman ever gave so great worship to a? Mrs. Lee spoke to her, holding out a hand. 
fellow-being! He was not even aware of it, “ The daughter saw this and came close to her 
think; for this love was a treasure that I kept $ mother’s chair; leaning over it; while the widow 
closely locked. It must have been tender ; kept her place, so that every word which passed 
questioning, indeed, that could have drawn; between the mother and child was subject to 
these feelings into expression.” * Sher vigilance. Thus the conversation was con- 
**But still he loved you?” : strained, and Jessie went away with a sad look, 
“Loved me? Oh! yes; I never doubted it, which went to my heart. 
even then; but after I became so helpless, so: Then Mr. Lee came into the chamber, and all 
dependent on him for my very life—for if he } was bright as sunshine again. Mrs. Dennison 
had failed me, I must have died—the beautiful } kept her position, and Mr. Lee bent over his 
affection of his nature manifested itself. He } wife's chair. It was a beautiful group—I have 
became my support, my very being. Oh! God} never seen three more distinguished-looking 
has been very good to me!” $ people in one tableau. y 
“And in all this devotion, this excess of love} They fell into conversation, in which Mrs. Lee 
—for so I must think it—has no distrust ever 3 took her gentle part. I listened, with a strange 
arisen between you?” 3 feeling of pain, to the graceful dialogue, and 
“Distrust? Who could distrust him?” ceased to wonder that the invalid had grown 
Mrs. Dennison did not seem to hear—she was { more cheerful under the influence of scenes like 
musing with her eyes on the floor. At last she} this. Perhaps my jealous thoughts invested 
murmured, vaguely, ; all they said with unreal attractiveness; for 
‘But jealousy is the natural growth of inor- } jealousy, like love, creates qualities which do 
dinate affection. I wonder it never sprang up} not exist, and I acknowledged now that the 
between you. What if he had loved another feeling which burned at my heart had many s 
person ?” § jealous pang in it. But how could this be other- 
Loved another person, andI know it? That} wise? For years I had been the closest friend 
would have been death!” 3 that lady possessed; and, within the hour, had 
Again the woman’s eyes gleamed so brightly ; I not heard a woman, whd should have beens 
that I could see the flash through her thick ' stranger, decrying me to her as if I had beens 
lashes. She arose and walked hurriedly up ; servant she wished to see discharged? 
and down the room. In this way I excused the bitterness that filled 
Mrs. Lee looked at her wonderingly. ’ my heart as the cruel scene passed before me. 
“You think it wrong—you condemn me, as I} It was hard-to bear when that woman's sweet 
have condemned myself a thousand times,” she } laugh came ringing through the chamber after 
said, with meek pathos. some witty saying which brought a thousand 
The woman returned to her seat, smiling. animated expressions into the faces of the two 











‘No, no. How can one woman condemn an- ; persons I prized above all others, but from 
other for a fault so angelic? I only envied you ; whom she had separated me. 
the delicaéy that could deem it wrong to give} All the morning they spent in Mrs. Lee's 
‘one’s whole being up to the first element of aj room. Lottie informed me afterward that this 
woman’s nature—entire love.” ? had been their habit during my sickness. Why, 
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she could not tell, unless it was that Babylon 3 I went into the family, and seldom left my room. 


yas hoping to find another chance to finish her § I think Mrs. Lee hardly missed me. Indeed it 
york. is doubtful if my absence was a matter of regret 
I could not sleep that night, and for many as Sto any one; for Jessie came to my room as a 
Jong night after that. The fever had left me ‘ sort of shelter from the scenes that I had wit- 
yery low and nervous; I could not bear to meet ; nessed, and thus our family became more and 
the annoyances which were sure to beset me if * * more a divided one. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TEMPTED. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Eacrrty looking adown and up, She owned she loved me—me—do you hear? 
Adown and up the winding lane, Was it hot cruel to mock me so? 
Cheeks, whence the blushes are fading out, But when he came, she grew changed and proud, 
Presses she eagerly ’gainst the pane. There was no love in her heart fur me; 
High at her vine-wreathed lattice, now, I was but one of the motley crowd, 
Sitteth the beautiful Lady Maud, Yieldiig her homage on bended knee. 
While down to her dainty feet, I trow, 
Shadows are creeping both long and broad. 
Here in the shade of the lindens tall, 
Pacing the path he should come to-night, 
Keep I my watch of her father’s hall, 
Massy and grand in the waning light. 


Hark! ’tis the dip of his boatman’s oar: 
Rejoice, Lady Maud, he comes at length! 
I hear the boat as it gains the shore. 
Courage, faint heart, can you lack for strength? 
*Tis!but a blow—and the work is done! 
Think how he robbed you of more than life, 
Rutblessly stole the heart you had won! 
How could you bear to see her his wife? 
Quick! he is coming! You will not fail! 
Vainly Maud waits her lover to-night, 
While on the sward, in the moonbeams pale, 
He shall be lying ghastly and white. 





Was it a step that I heard, or no? 

He comes, Lady Maud, he comes at last! 
—— ‘Twas only the wind—my heart beat so— 

Methought ’twas a footstep hurried past. 
Why do I linger, and sigh, and fret, 

Hero with the owl and the dusky bat? 
Always will you be sure to forget 

Anything, everything, heart, but that? 
Am Ta fool that I love her still, 

With her proud eyes and her haughty stare? 
Can I not crush my love, if I will— 

Crush it and leave it without a care? 


Was it an angel that seized my hand— 

Turned my true steel away from his heart? 
Why, in the dusk, do I falt’ring stand, 

Trembling, and turning with sudden start? 
Who calls me murderer? who so bold? 

*Tis false! I conquered my hate at last! 
See, ’tis a bloodless dagger I hold; 

On through the wood he has safely past. 
Father, who hearest the sinner’s cry, 

Pardon the dreadful thought of my brain; 
Here let my love and my hate both die, 

Never to spring into life again! 


Why do these memories haynt me now? 

Why do I dream of the buried past? 
Delicate hands on this aching brow, 

Two snow-white arms are about me cast— 
Hush! but only the darkness may hear— 

Once, on the beach, when the tide was low, 
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DREAM-LAND. 


BY LIBBIN DD. 


While I dream of a life which is not mine, 
Of joys which are only dreams, 

Till my heart expands ’neath the sunny thought, 
As a rose ’neath the Summer’s beams. 


“Warn darkness covers with its pall 

The dead day laid to rest— 

When twilight deepens into night 
E’en on the mountain’s crest. 

, As I sit and watch the stars peep out, 
When the long day’s work is done, 

Life's burden from my heart falls off 
As, from the sky, the sun! 


Then tired Reason drops the reins, 
And Fancy guides the car ; 
Which bears my thought from this working world 
To a pleasant land afar; 


Oh! pleasant the dream-land to which I go, 
And sweet is my welcome there, 

And my heart gains strength in that hour of joy 
Its weary weight to bear; 

The thirst is quenched, the tears are stayed, 
(Alas! that they come again!) 

For a little while Tam not alone 
While my Eden I’regain! 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Make the center of black velvet, of any size § on one edge. There are to be two colors em- 
you choose. The little vine, running around 3 ployed in this border: crimson for the outside 
this center, is to be done in chain-stitch, with } and inside, and white for the center. Line the 
gold thread. The border is to be made of three $ mat with paste-board covered with silk. 
rows of quilled ribbon, or silk that is pinked 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








KNITTED HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


_ Tas hood is made of plain knitting, in white ; tional -atitehes... These form the strings... Knit 
M4 blue Shetland wool. To commence, cast; sixty rows. Cast off; at each end the forty ad- 
pe seventy stitehes...Knit sixty rows. Knit ; ditional stitches, Knit twenty. rows, taking 

M¥enty, rows, increasing. one stitch at the end; two. stitches, together et each. end. of . every 

every row, Cast om at each end forty addi-row. There will mow be seventy stitches on 
Vox. XL.—14 223 
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the needle. Knit sixty rows. Cast off. This 
piece of knitting is folded in the'middle of the 
strings, and forms two thicknesses of the hood 
the proper shape; but as four are. required, 
a similar piece must be knitted according to 
the same directions, only a blue wool must be 
used instead of the white, where the strings 
commence—that is, when the forty additional 
stitches are added. The blue must be con- 
tinued until these are cast off again. This 
forms the turn-over border of the front of the 
hood and the outside of the strings. These two 


portions of the knitting which we have been de. 
scribing are folded in the same manner, tacked 
together, and the blue border ornamented with 
3 three long double stitches, two in black and one 
in white wool, to imitate ermine. The square 
corners of the back are turned in to form 
round. The back is drawn in about three 
inches in depth from the bottom to form the 
curtain, and a blue ribbon bow is placed ia the 
center behind. The ends are finished with blue 
and white wool tassels. No. 4 wooden pins of 
the bell gauge size are used for this knitting. 
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KNITTED CUSHIONS. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE, 


Every lady who feels an interest in the 
various sorts of Berlin wool-work finds that 
her box -or bag of remainders goes on accumu- 
lating to an inconvenient extent, and -we are, 
therefore, happy to offer the suggestion of a 
kind subscriber for the application of these in- 
creasing stores to some pretty and profitable 
use. With this view, it is proposed to turn 
them into the knitted shells, which may after- 


ward be sewn together, forming most agreeable : 
and comfortable cushions for the couch or easy- ? 


chair.. Each shell may be either of one color, $ 
of several shades of the same color, or of dis- 
tinct contrasts, according to convenience and 
taste. When a sufficient number has been made $ 
they must be sewn together, the point of one} 
being placed exactly in the center of the other, 
and half-shells being knitted to complete the 
vacancies at the ends of each row. The colors, 
as in patchwork, must be arranged with a view 


wn. 


to good tontrast. The edge of the cushion may 
be finished with a twisted cord of the various 
colors. .The following is one of the best modes 
of knitting these shells:—Cast on three loops, 
knit, increasing one each row, until there are 
seven loops upon the needle. Then knit three, 
make one by bringing the thread forward, knit 
3 one (which is the center loop), -make one, knit 
:three. Theback row has the first and last 
three loops ‘knitted, the middle loops being 
purled. The front row, knit three, make one, 
: knit three, make one, knit three. This com- 
; 3 pletes one stripe or rib of the shell, each stripe 
: being formed of three rows of loops. The next 
: stripe is commenced by knitting the back row, 
‘ which makes them alternate. When the shellis 
as large as may be desired, it is to be finished by 
<a row of holes, and three rows of knitting, and 
} must then be cast off. The three first and the 
three last rows of every row are always knitted. 








SHIELD-SHAPED HA 


NGING PINCUSHION. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tuts is a very pretty variety to the usual 
square and round Pincushion, and it will be 
found very useful as well as ornamental, as it 
can be suspended close at hand wherever a lady 
may happen to be sitting with her work. It is 
also equally suitable for boudoir service, as it 
is a very pretty article when hung from bead 
chains. As it is quite a little novelty, it would 
be found appropriate for a contribution to any 
charitable bazaar. “The materials of which it is 
composed are colored Yelvét ahd beads: these 
are the two sorts of white opaque and trans- 


parent, and a few gold to tépminate the sprays. § 


flowers are in the transparent beads, with gold 
centers, the leaves being in the opaque white; 
the small sprays are also in the clear white, the 
end of each being finished with three opaque 
white beads, a little larger than the others. 
The cushion is made with a mattrass edge, on 
which is worked border to correspond. The 
lower part is finished with a fringe of beads, 
made gradually deeper toward the center of the 
“cushion, ‘and formed of the two different sorts 
"of beads. The chains are also made of the two 
sorts. The bow at the top of the chains may be 
made either as @ rosette—that is, by threading 





Steel may be substituted if preferred. The’ the beads on fine wire, and arranging them 64 
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WATCH-CASE IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Marer1ats.—Twenty-six small size brass cur- } Small spot in the center, in the same manner as 
‘tain rings; two skeins China blue purse twist; : in working wheels in cotton embroidery; on this 
one spool gold thread; one string large gold } spot sew one gold bead. Sew the rings together 
beads. } neatly as arranged in the design. The back of 

Cover all the rings with the blue silk, working { the pocket is to be made of cardboard, with sil 
in single crochet; then with the gold thread } to correspond with the color of the crochet work. 
-oross the rings as seen in the design, darning a ‘ Finish with bows of blue ribbon. 





ILLUSTRATED D’OYLEY. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Tue only material necessary for this very ) thus:—Draw the design with indelible ink and 
pretty D’Oyley (for which see the front of the }a quill pen, and press with a hot iron as 8002 
ae is white satin; and it is to be worked ° as finished. 
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THE FALL PALETOT. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tue pattern for the present month is that of 3 skirt of each piece will have to be lengthened 
the half-tight paletot, called the Fall Paletot: the : about 20 inches; when lengthened, the seams 
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DIAGRAM OF FALL PALETOT. 
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DIAGRAM OF FALL PALETOT, 


may all be continued in straight lines, taking ; wide Isabel or pagoda sleeve, or shaped at the 
care to give the following widths to the bottom 3} elbow, with deep mousquetaire cuff, the same as 
of each piece: when lengthened, the bottom of | that in our first plate. 

front should measure 84} inches wide; the; ; This pattern will be found very useful, as it 
bottom of side-piece 80 inches, and te bottom $ ; serves as a base for all half-tight paletots and 
of the back 28} inches, making the total width ; pardessus, varying the style of trimming, as the 
of half the paletot 98 inches: when finished, the ; pattern is made up in silk or velvet. 

width at the bottom will be five yards and six; No.1. One Fronr. 

inches. We have given the top part of sleeve No. 2. Har THe Back. 

only, the required slope for the under side being 3} No. 8. Sipe-Piece. 

indicated by a prickéd line: the remainder of} No. 4. Top or SLEEVE. 

sleeve may be cut like the engraving, or as “3 





WAIST-POUCHES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Ws have just received two patterns from Paris ¢made of the same material as the dress with 
of the little Pouches, which still continue to be which they are worn, and trimmed in the same 
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vorn, suspended from the waistband by a chain : 

and hook, and sometimes by a cord. They } Last year, it will be remembered, we gave a 
are made in all kinds of materials, and are em- ; pattern of one of those Pouches, when they first 
broidered in gold, silver, and jet; or they are} came up. Both of these patterns are new. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
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BY F. E. GARRETT. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


~ pete td CHIT-CHAT. It is often, indeed, the only thing observed during a casual 
HAT Is, AND t 18 Nor Lapy-Like 1x Dress.—Fashion ; interview or first ting. “App is thin 
is seldom seen to exceed the bounds of nature and of grace; : every one, and everything to some people,” and they he 
at least among those who possess a good taste, and are, ; present a genteel exterior are mostly treated with defer. 
Adasen Gratin nhs un gusdgel an pitnmbanveneas aeese 
, . 
ness for display, among the affluent, that leads to eccen- Young ladies, when they get married, should not relax 
tricity and produces extremes. A lady is always distin- 8 their habits of personal neatness and graceful deportment, 
guished by the unaffected simplicity of her dress; the } always so charming and becoming in their girlish days, and 
chasteness of her ornaments, and the grace and ease of all 3 which were thought indispensable then in aiding them to 
a a and oe oe atime ~ an — ee create an ch 6. pa ere - setting off, in the most 
elicacy ; © most perfect elegance engaging lig! eir natu vantages. No fear of s 
appears always the most easy and the least studied. young lady presenting herself before her lover, in the days 
Although Paris is the soil in which every fashion takes } of courtship, when each is solicitous to please, in a slovenly 
its rise, its influence is not go general there as with us. $ or tawdry condition. Yet too often does she drop into care 
They study there the happy method of uniting grace with N less, slipshod ways in the home to which that same Young 
Sashion, and never excuse a woman for being awkwardly : man has taken her to share with him; and he is indeed an 
dressed by saying her clothes are made in the mode. They object of the greatest commiseration, whose domestic feel- 
conform to general fashion only when it happens not to be $ ings cannot be gratified by the neat and lady-like appear 
repugnant to private beauty. Our ladies, on the contrary, } ance of her whom he has selected from the rest of her sex 
seem to have no other standard for grace but the run of $ to make his home a bright and pleasant one. 
the town. If fashion gives the word, every distinction of Some will tell you their husbands raise such a “fuss” 
beauty, complexion, and station ceases. Bonnets all of a } about the expense of dress, “They had rather want than 
side, long cloaks and trailing dresses, make them as much § ask;” but few men now-a-days refuse their wives the means 
alike as if their dress had been all fashioned by the same 3 of dressing genteelly, if not expensively; and if they can 
modiste, or ordered by the drill.sergeant of some marching a to = no more, surely it is the interest and the duty 
regiment. The most admirable costume is not that which } of the wife to consider so, and to turn to best advantage 
is most expensive, nor in the extreme of the fashion; but $ what she has. 
it is that style which is best adapted to the wearer, con- To be agreeably and prettily dressed it is not necessary 
veying to the mind of the observer the combined ideas of $ to be expensively so; it is all a matter of taste and judg 
grace and comfort. § ment. An -over-dressed woman is never a well-dressed 
Nature for each has a different style, and each should } woman. How many richly-dressed people do we see who, 
choose what best becomes her, whether in her character of N from the ill-adjustment of colors and material, we pro 
maid or matron. She should cultivate her taste by experi- 3 nounce positively vulgar—gaudy paroquettes in their high- 
ment and observation. She should educate the eye to the 3 colored plumage—literally female Josephs, in their coats 
chaste and beautiful, and thus she would become more com- $ of many colors. A becomingly-dressed woman, no matter 
petent to judge what is most judicious and tasteful for her- 3 how cheaply so, beside such, presents by far the most lady- 
self, without copying, as we are too prone to do, the dress $ like appearance of the two. Excellence of dress does not 
of others, whose different style, manners, and appearance, 3 mean richness of clothing nor conspicuous attire. Perfect 
render them wrong arbiters of the dress we wear. harmony—refined simplicity—these are the charms which 
Art has of late made rapid progress amongst us. We } always fascinate. 
require handsome patterns in our prints, room papers, It is too often the case that when ladies get married they 
tablecloths, etc., and the splashy patterns which eternally } cease to practice the niceties of dress, and that care and 
repeated the same ill-executed designs upon our walls, our § neatness in their persons which always bespeaks a refined 
curtains, and our carpets, have given place to light and 3 and well cultivated mind; they “give it up,” as they i 
graceful tracery. We used to tread on gigantic roses grow- 2 their drawing and their music, and for the same reason 
ing without leaves or branches from scarlet or blue bas- $ implied, if not expressed, that now they have succeeded in 
kets, while flowers of unknown species curled in distorted 3 obtaining a husband, they are settled in life, and need no 
pin oe 9-9 ~ _— moe Ae: now follow nature and N longer worry themselves about o song se 
plicity; and so it sho in our dress, for a multi- 3 have no time now. Nil questio, the little eleganci 
plicity of colors distracts the eye, and though it may dazzle 3 accomplishments, and romance of youth, have to be laid 
for awhile, it fails to convey the idea of gentility or refine- $ aside, and duties of plain and sober cast claim almost in- 
ey t is intensely beautiful; it appeal: i : sores oye ae ed cot, « Rae 
nature is intensely utifal ; appeals to us in $ instance might the ol ‘e be quoi 
every form and in every color; yet, whether we behold her 3 will ‘equarh way. Ah! if genuine taste were there, and 
in the gorgeous drapery of summer, or in the still richer $ nothing but genuine taste will wear, marriage would not 
glories of the early autumn time, with its golden grain and $ spoil the harmony of music, nor the simple elegance a 
mellow fruit, there is nothing vulgar in the rich robe she $ dress. 
wears, for she stands before us, glorious and beautiful, in N Then, again, a great many women excuse their own care 
simple majesty, and Solomon in all his glory was not N lessness by saying, “Oh! it don’t matter whether —_ 
arrayed like one of the starry gems that glitter on her $ ourselves fine or not, our husbands never perceive the 
verdant mantle. Chesterfield judiciously observes that we $ ference. They don't care a fig.” But the woman who acts 
should study good taste in our dress as well as in our man- ; on this shallow principle treats neither herself nor her 
ners, seeing we are invariably judged by our appearance { husband with respect; she underrates her own importance. 


by - have no means of judging of us otherwise, It turns out that hitherto she has been living but 
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and dressing but as an art to please, and now 
that her point is gained, she throws it aside, as a graceful 
appendage no longer necessary; and however oblivious her 
bosband may appear to be on the score of her personal neg- 
ligence, he is not 80 much so as she imagines; though he 
may say little about it, yet he likely thinks a great deal; 
he naturally draws comparisons between her and those 
more orderly, and in consequence more economical, than 
she. His observations are not likely to result in her favor, 
and she must not be surprised if his disappointment event- 
ually recoil upon herself in indifference. Men are naturally 
axious that their wives present a becoming elegance of 
dress and deportment. They are justly proud of them 
when they do so; but the slovenly woman is not calculated 
toexcite either affection or respect. 

But whilst lady-like manners, neatness, elegance, and 
order, cannot be too highly inculcated, nothing should be 
more guarded against than a vain and frivolous taste for 
finery and personal decorations, It is a dissipation of 
money and of mind. It leads away from home and home 
duties into scenes of gayety and expense, in the dissipating 
tendency of which, in the fashionable uproar, and constant 
whirl, dress and fashion become a passion, and she who 
gives herself up wholly to the cares of the toilet and its 
accompanying amusements, becomes little else than a well- 
dressed bundle of accomplishments. 


Oness ror THE BiinD.—In some blind schools the game 
of chess is taught by means of a set of crooked pins being 
wed instead of the ordinary pieces, so that a blind person 
may play the game on his own board, while his antagonist 
cm use the ordinary board. Each can be considering his 
game without interrupting the other, as each names his 
move, which the other copies. There are few things more 
interesting than to see the numberless clever and humane 
arrangements which are practiced in these truly benevo- 
lent institutions for enabling those who are afflicted with 
blindness to use those faculties which they still possess to 
the greatest advantage, so that the deficiency may, as far 
& possible, be compensated for by mental education. 


Conputence.—With proper regard to diet and abundant 
exercise in the open air, the unpl t q of an 
accumulation of fat may be avoided. Dr. Radcliffe recom- 
mends that the mouth should be kept shut, and the eyes 
open; or; in other words, that corpulent persons should 
eat little food, and that the quantity of sleep should be 
diminished. These precautions may be followed with dis- 
cretion, but it may be dangerous to carry them too far. 


Mux—It is common to regard milk as little else than 
mere drink. But this is an error: Milk is really an article 
of solid food, being coagulated soon after reaching the 
stomach. New milk contains thirteen per cent. of digesti- 
Ue solids, and skim milk ten per cent.; that is, the former 
fally one-half, and the latter above a third, of the nutri- 
ment contained in the lean part of mutton and beef. 

Oniatx or BACKGAMMON.—Backgammon is certainly one 
of the oldest games practiced stil! in these modern times. 
Two parties dispute the place of its parentage; one con- 
tending that it was invented in Greece, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and the other that it was in Wales 
Previous to the Conquest. These two different opinions 
thow how old the game must be. 





Desenrprion or Nrawt-Dress—The yoke of this night- 
br is composed entirely of narrow tucks and insertion. 
‘collar and cuffs are also tucked and trimmed with 








To Prorect Vives.—The water in which potatoes have 
been boiled is a sure preventive of the destruction of vines 
by the striped bug and other insects. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the author of “ School-Daye 
at Rugby.” 2 vols.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields— 
At last we hail the completion of this novel, which hag 
been running through “M’Millan’s Magazine” for nearly 
two years, and which Ticknor & Fields have been reprint- 
ing in monthly numbers as fast as it appeared abroad. At 
any time, its genial spirit, its graphic pictures of English 
country life, and its deliciously told love-story would have 
attracted interest; but in the present dearth of fresh read- 
ing, for our book-publishers print hardly anything except 
what relates to war, it should be sought with avidity. The 
author of “Tom Brown” is one of the healthiest writers of 
the day, as well as one of the most agreeable; and on the 
whole we consider this the best of his works. The Ame- 
rican publishers reissue the book in excellent style, and 
with a portrait of the author. 

Explorations and Adventures in Eq ial Africa. By 
Paul du Chaillu. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper @ 
Brothers.—This is a narrative of explorations in that por- 
tion of Africa, lying immediately north and south of the 
river Gaboon and extending into the interior, a portion 
never before explored by any traveler. The book has 
created an astonishing sensation. Part of the scientific 
world pronounces it full of falsehoods; but another part 
thinks it entirely veracious. One of the chief points of 
interest in the work is its description of that gigantic ape, 
the Gorilla, an animal that more closely resembles man 
than any other of its kind. 

Great Expectations. With Ilustrations by McLellan. By 
Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers.—We have here a handsome octavo edition of 
Dickens’. new novel. The book is spiritedly illustrated, 
from designs by McLellan, the well known American artist, 
We regard this as one of the best of Dickens’ later fictions, 
In it, indeed, he returns, more or less, to his earlier style. 
The interest of the story is intense, and well-sustained; 
and the characters more natural than usual with this 
author. The volume may be had in cloth or paper covers, 


Hints on the Preservation of Health in Armies. For the 
use of Volunteer Officers and Soldiers. By John Ordronaua, 
M.D. 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The 
author of this work is professor of medical jurisprudence 
in Columbia College, New York. The treatise seems to be 
thorough. We should think its general circulation would 
save many valuable lives and prevent a vast deal of sick- 
ness in camps. 

The Gipsy’s Prophecy. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Those 
who admire Mrs. Southworth’s writings—and is not their 





‘name legion ?—will be glad to welcome this novel from her 


pen. It is printed in handsome type, in duodecimo form, 
and may be had bound in cloth, or paper, at the choice of 
the purchaser. 

The Sea (La Mer). From the French of M. J. Michelet. 
Translated from the latest Paris edition. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Rudd & Carleton.—As the London Atheneum 
well says, this is a dreamy book, half-science, half-fancy, 
with a blending in both of sensuous imagination. It is 
handsomely printed. 

Volunteers’ Camp and Field Book. By John B. Curry. 
1 vol., 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton @ Co.—Full of use- 
ful and general information on the art and science of war. 
Of many recent publications, similar in character, we re- 
gard it as one of the very best. 
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FEMALE EQUESTRIANISM. thrown over his head. Her position deprives her of the 
Tue management of the reins is the greatest difficulty in $ power of assisting her horse to rise, whilst the additional 
horsemanship, and, by.some persons, it is a difficulty never } weight thrown on his shoulders prevents him from helping 
altogether overcome. Do not pull at a horse’s mouth. Work $ himself. At all times, the broad part of the foot only should 
the reins continually very gently and easily; but let there 3 rest on the iron of the‘stirrup. 
be no strain’on him, or he will certainly learn to pull, and Suyrna.—Should a horse shy, he does it generally from 
lose the graceful, easy carriage of his head. A thorough- $ timidity. The éommon practice of forcing a horse to 
bred horse should have his mouth so light, that he may be § proach very near the object of alarm; is a foolish and tof 
ridden with a piece of pack-thread. But a bad rider may 3 less abuse of power. He should be encouraged by words 
teach him to pull in a very few lessons. By working the 3 and patting on the neck, and, above all, by the fearlessness 
mouth I mean a light; wavy motion of the hand, not tiring 3 of his rider.’ A horse soon learns to depend greatly on his 
to the rider, and pleasing to the horse—to be acquired by $ mistress. Should she start, or feel timid, he perceives it 
practice and attention only. immediately, and will prick up his ears and look about him 
The reins should never be required to assist the seat—I § for the causé;' On the other hand, I have known many real 
mean that perfect balance that enables the rider to do ¢ dangers encountered with safety, through the rider having 
what she will, without interfering with the action of the 2 sufficient"fresence of mind to break out into a snatch of 
horse. The perfect rider should be able to bend her body $ song (all horses like singing), which has diverted his atten. 
down to the stirrup on the left side, or down to the girth ° tion from the object of fear. 
on the right, to throw her arms over-head, and yet her} ~Re,zra.—Should a horse rear, lean the body fo 
horse not swerve in the least. A lady who has a perfect 3 j,oing the reins at the same moment; press webs rom 
seat, may throw her stirrup aside, and her reins across her } i¢ necessary, on the mane.’ Should, however, a horse rear 
horse’s neck, and yet be able to guide him by the mero 3 4, a, to endanger the safety of the rider, loosen well the 
balance of her body, whether in walking, cantering, } ins pass the whip from the right hand to the left, double 
trotting, or galloping. I had almost forgotten to mention up the right hand into a fist, and hit him between the 
the whip. It should be carried in the right hand, and ears.‘ Show no fear, but trot on as though nothing had 
simply as an ornament. A good rider never requires it; a occurred. Turn his head toward home, and he will be 
kind rider will never use it. The man who strikes the willing certain to repeat his feat on a future ani on. The above 
creature that carries him through heat and cold, through 
rain and wind, in spite of fatigue or thirst, degrades him- 3 wr ene ta ane aioe 
self by the act. A lady—a lady—uses ihe bend that holds § Kioxine.—Should a horse kick, take care to keep him 
the wale but to pat and encourage. “Poor fellow! Good well in hand. He cannot kick unless he throws his head 
horse!” will do more with the noble animal than the blow. $ down, and he cannot do that if the reins are not held care 
CantsrinG.—On first setting forth, the horse should be } jessly loose. A practiced rider can always tell when a 
allowed to walk a short distance. Some riders gather up'$ horse is about to kick, by a peculiar motion of his body. It 
their reins hastily, and, before they have secured them & jg instantaneous, but unmistakable. The best-tempered 
properly, allow the animal to trot or canter off. Such &$ horse may kick, occasionally, from a rub of the saddle, or 
proceeding is often productive of mischief, sometimes of $ pressure on the withers. The animal should not be beaten, 
accident. A lady’s horse should canter with the right foot. 2 put the cause of his misconduct inquired into. 
The left produces a rough, unpleasant motion and ungrace- 3 DismountInG.—The ride being over, the horse should 
ful appearance. The whole body is jerked at every stride. § stand in the stable, with the girths loosened, but the saddle 
Should the animal have been trained to canter with the } yntouched on his back for at least twenty minutes, until 
left foot, a little perseverance will soon teach him better. cool, when it may be removed without inconvenience. 
Hold the rein so as to tighten it slightly on the left side of 3 gnonid the animal, if usually quict, have misbehaved in 
the mouth, touch (not hit) him gently on the right shoulder, any manner, the cause will generally appear as soon as the 
with the whip, and sit well back in the saddle, so as not to 3 saddle is removed. Snatching the saddle from the hors’s 
throw weight on the shoulder. The horse will soon under- } pack, while it is still heated, often produces swellings, 
stand what is required of him; but if he does not, try again $ particularly if the skin be at all irritated by friction. The 
after an interval of a few minutes. Straighten the reins } saqdie should be sponged and dried, either in the sun, or 
immediately he throws out the right foot. Pat and en- % by the harness-room or kitchen fire, before being put away. 
courage him with kind words, but repeat the operation N This precaution prevents the stuffing from hardening. A 
should he change his feet, which he may do before getting } humane rider will always attend to tho lining of the 
accustomed to his new step. The considerate rider will not $ saddle; for a wrung back must be sad pain. A horse will 
compel him to canter too long at a time, for it is very 3 .hrink from the slightest touch of a finger on the injured 
fatiguing. That it is 80, is easily proved by the fact that part; what must, then, be the torture of the weight of 
the steed of a lady too fond of cantering becomes weak in § sqadie and rider? We owe much pleasure to our saddle 
the forelegs, or what is commonly called “groggy.” 8 horse; should we not do all we can to preserve him from 
Trorrrva.—Trotting, if well performed, is very graceful, 3 pain? 
but is more difficult to acquire than cantering. The rider 3 
should sit slightly more forward than for cantering, on, : 
but not more forward than, the center of the seat, pressing 
the knee firmly against ‘the saddle, and keeping the foot HORTICULTURAL. 
perfectly straight (rather turtied in than out) in the stirrup. $  G@reeNnouse PLants IN Rooms.—The various greenhouse 
She must rise slightly, with every step of the animal, taking ¢ plants which are kept in rooms require & constant supply 
care to keep the shoulders quite square with the horse.’ To $ of water, which should always be applied on the tops of the 
lean over one side or the othér, be the inclination ever so $ pots, and from no consideration whatever should any be 
slight, or to bring forward one shoulder more than the 3 suffered to remain in the water pans or saucers under the 
other, has a very bad appearance. A good horsewoman $ rots, particularly in the winter season, when they mus 
will avoid the common error of leaning forward when trot- § also be kept clean from dead leaves, etc. When the plants 
ting. It is not’ only very ungraceful, but in the attitude 8 begin to draw, which will be indicated by their weak and 
nearly all power is lost. The arms are comparatively use- } sickly appearance, and the branches growing long and weak, 
Jess. Should the horse stumble, the rider risks being 8 the tops of the shoots should be just nipped off with the 
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finger and thumb, or a pair of scissors, which will cause » plants would be seriously damaged, and in many cases 
them to grow bushy and handsome. They must also be 3 killed, were they what is called planted deep. 
fumigated when there is any appearance of insects. $ CAMELIAS.—It is a good plan, in respect to feeding the 
With respect to air, the plants should have a good share } buds of camelias, to make free use of sun heat, when the 
in fine, warm weather. It is a very common, but not a 8 afternoons are sunny, by shutting up the house early in the 
good practice, to open the under sash window, where the ; afternoon, say from two to three o’clock, according to the 
plants stand, as they are thus exposed to the draft, which ¢ weather. Air should be given freely at all opportunities, 
injures them more than if they were entirely exposed to } and the plants should be syringed thoroughly early in the 
the open air. If the top sash be drawn up, or a window é morning, and again at about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
épened, where there are no plants, in fine weather it will ; saturating the floors and flues, or pipes, with water in the 
prove beneficial. If the under sash be opened where the } evening. The plants may be well watered at the root when- 
ts stand, they should be removed out of the draft to ; ever, on examination, they shall seem to require it. 
gome other part of the room. At the period of blooming, free applications of water, and 
Propagatine Oxoice SurvBs.—Rhododendrons, azaleas, the use of liquid manure in the usual way, are to be con- 
andromedas, magnolias, and other valuable ornamental ° tinued, though, of course, not in excess. The plants require 
shrubs, may be successfully propagated by layering; some 2 to be kept decidedly moist at the root while in the flower- 
of them striking their roots into the ground more readily ing state, rather more so, indeed, than at any other period; 
than others, but all of them rooting so that they may be } and, if the potting and soil be right, and the drainage in 
taken off in a single season. : every respect.suitable, little harm will ensue from a liberal 
It is a practice to layer many hard-wooded plants. Roses, $ supply of water; still, any great extreme, either of wet or 
also, when growing on their, own roots, may be layered. $ drought, will be fatal to the bud. During the period of 
Moss roses are commonly layered for propagation; and ; rest, the temperature should be from fifty to fifty-five de- 
every shrub or tree that throws up suckers from the root $ grees by day, and from forty-five to fifty degrees by night. 


will always root quickly on being layered. Climbing plants 3 ate ch 2 pales oe fio pr 00 Austad po pene 
toot in general so rapidly at the joints that layering may s psi Pasig as gul wering 


Spans without any: cutting. There may bo & complete 3 TRAILING PLants.—The escnynanthus is a family of plants, 


grery joint, or the joints all 1 down; for they will, for ; which have a curious trailing habit. If they are planted in 
the most part, root even on the surface. $ equal parts of loam and peat, and suspended from the roof 
The proper mode of treatment for a preparation for layer- > of a greenhouse, their shoots will hang down, and their rich 
ing, is to plant out the shrub, whatever it may be, in a scarlet or orange flowers, which are tubular and in bunches, 
place that is convenient for the operation. Cut back the 3 will be developed at the ends. Sometimes they are trained 
shrub pretty. close to the ground if it be very young, but if UP ® kind of trellis, but they do not thus have so natural an 
it be an established plant, and the branches can be layered $ 2PPearance, and their fotiage never forms so nice a surface, 
the first year, be it so; but all the branches that cannot be ; some of the leaves being turned under side outward, and 
Jayered are to be cut back close, and the branches then ; there is too small a quantity of flower to look well in any 
l d all round. While the old branches are in the course § way but that of being suspended at the ends of their shoots, 
of growing and taking root, fresh branches will be springing $ They are found to bloom best when continued in small pots; 
up for layering next season. : for, when they are shifted much, they grow fast, and ‘are 
When the branches are layered, they ought not to be : not inclined to flower until the pots are quite filled with 
more than three or four inches out of the soil. Therefore, } roots. The branches of these plants grow from eighteen 
in the case of rhododendrons, azaleas, andromedas, laurus- >} inches to two feet long, if they are constantly shifted, other- 
tinas, lilacs, and any other shrubs which have a neat head ; wise they will flower before they are a foot in length. They 
at the end of the branch, layering should be done as near $ ®T¢ # good deal alike in character. 
the end as will allow of the head forming the plant at once; $ 
this applies especially to rhododendrons, and all others that 
bloom at the ends of the joints. RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE, 
Gnowixe Curries rx Frower-Pors.—When cuttings of 3 A Family Stew of Beef—Take any piece of beet good 
ee tave struck root, they should at first be put for stewing, cut it into small pieces, slice two or three large 
pots; and, if they are not to remain a very } onions, and put them into the stewpan with two ounces of 
long time in their first pots, a bit of moss at the bottom will $ aoe or aah beef-dripping. when melted, dredge in 
= a as well as a piece of broken pot, though, as $ some flour, add the meat also dredged with flour, and 
jiynand. Lot the moakd or comnpent be Sled in highest { has drawn, Al up mith baling water, lt it cons tos bod 
. ied in highes' wn, up Ww g water, let it come toa 
(eg aie Ro barren on perenne 
$ in, a flat ¢ spices and a bay- or two; set the pan by the side 
Piece of wood formed like the blade of a knife, raising them 3 fire to stew slowly for a couple of hours. Eleven pounds 
dlean out of the soil, or the pot, a few atatime. They have $ of meat will take four hours. This dish may be thickened 
to be carefully treated, so that the roots, which are always 2 like Irish stew, with potatoes, or it may be served with the 
iadhasreemanmamaananes senoeed, mon seereeete enema aterm 
e rs; then put a —_ ‘wo pounds of butter in some 
ae oe -m the root oad oo the plant down to its place, ones place over night, where it will gradually become soft, 
ee ve _ of the root will be but just covered— without at the same time melting. Take two quarterns of 
ft mach below tho eurhcn, ‘he tender rests must not {and lenompesl and blanched eweet almondeYin quantities 
must no emon- an q es 
be pressed hard, as this would injure them, and the water- according to taste) cut very fine; add all these to the butter, 
ing — = —_ and ” soil together very well. This ¢ and knead the whole till it appears like dough; then add a 
oN * an any plant, but there are some which } tablespoonful or two of yeast; again knead it, and roll out 
jay up the stem if they are planted deep, } into cakes of the proper size and thickness. Ornament the 
#ch as geraniums, which would root at every joint, and } edges with candied-lemon and comfits, having previously 
many other plants which strike freely. But all hard-wooded pricked the edges with a fork, 
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Cottage Soup.—Take two pounds of lean beef, cut into , DESSERTS. 
small pieces, with a quarter pound of bacon, two pounds of ; Cream a la Valois.—Take four sponge-cakes, jam, three. 
mealy potatoes, three ounces of rice, carrots, turnips, and $ quarters of a pint of cream, sugar to taste, the juice of half 
onions sliced, or leeks and cabbage. Fry the meat, cab- } lemon, quarter glass of sherry, one and a quarter ounce of 
bage, and onions in butter or dripping, the latter being the $ isinglass. Cut the sponge-cake into thin slices; place two 
most savory; and put them into a gallon of water, to stew § together, with preserve between them, and pour over them 
gently over a slow fire for three hours, putting in the car- 3 @ small quantity of sherry mixed with a little brandy, 
rots at the same time, but the turnips and rice only time N Sweeten and flavor the cream with the lemon-juice and 
enough to allow of their being well done; and mashing the 3 sherry; add the isinglass, which should be dissolved in g 
potatoes, which should be then passed through a colander; 3 little water, and beat up the cream well. Place a little iy 
season only with pepper and salt; keep the vessel closely $ an oiled mould; arrange the pieces of cake in the cream; 
covered. It will make five pints of excellent soup. Or:— $ then fill the mould with the remainder; let it cool, and turn 
To any quantity or kind of broth, add whatever vegetables } it out on a dish. 
may be in season, and stew them gently till quite tender. $ A Patna Rice Pudding.—Wash a quarter of a pound of 
Then strain the soup; thicken it with flour and water, tos whole rice, dry it in a cloth and beat it to a powder. Set 
be mixed gradually while simmering; and, when that is 3 it upon the fire with a pint and a half of new milk, till it 
done, and seasoned to your taste, return the vegetables to } thickens, but do not let it boil; pour it out, and let it stand 
the soup, and let it boil well for half an hour. 3 to cool. Add to it, some cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace, 

Potato- Wall, or edging, to serve round fricassees, forms } pounded, sugar to the taste, half a pound of suet, shred 
also a pretty addition to a corner dish. Mash in a mortar §$ very small, and eight eggs well beaten with some salt, 
as many boiled potatoes as you may want, with a good : Put to it, either half a poynd of currants, clean washed 
piece of butter; then, with the bowls of two silver spoons, N and dried by the fire, or some candied-lemon, citron, or 
raise a wall of it two and a half inches high within the } orange-peel. Bake it halfan hour with a puff crust under 
rim of the dish to be used. Let the upper part be a little : 
thinner than the lower; smooth it; and, after brushing it$ 0 Make Apple Fritters.—Take one pint of milk, three 
all over with egg, put it into the oven to become hot and a 3 eggs, salt just to taste, and as much flour as will makea 
little colored. Before egging it, the outside may be orna- $ batter. Beat the yolks and whites separately, add the 
mented with bits of paste cut into shapes. $ yolks to the milk, stir in the whites with as much flour as 

Roast Onions should be done with all the skins on, and will make a batter; have ready some tender apples, peel 
parboiled before being put before the fire. They eat well 3 them, cut them in slices round the apple; take the core 
alone, with only salt and cold butter, or with roast pota- 8 carefully out of the center of each slice, and to every spoon- 
toes, and are better large than small. Though called $ ful of batter lay in a slice of the apple, which must be cut 
“roast,” the best way is to put them in a Dutch oven and 3 very thin. Fry them in hot lard to a light brown on both 
turn them occasionally, so as to brown them equally. The § Sides. 





half-grown, or smaller sort, are frequently dressed in this 3 New-fashioned Apple-Pie.—Pare and quarter the apples, 


way, and served with roast mutton; and in France they are 3 scald them, beat them with a spoon with some of the liquor; 


very commonly put round a dish of roast fowl. ‘ add grated lemon-peel, the juice of a lemon or Seville 

To Stew Cabbage.—Boil a large cabbage, press it dry in § T@ge, or @ part of a quince, when they are to be got, 
a cloth, then cut it very finely, adding pepper and salt, and 8 cloves, white sugar finely pounded, and a piece of butter; 
a few chives or green onions, also boiled separately and ; put a paste round the dish, and cover it with bars or flowers 
well chopped; put a lump of butter into a stewpan, let it ¢ of paste—the excellence of the pie consisting of the sort of 
melt, add the cabbage, and warm it together, stirring all $ apple and the goodness of the paste; the fruit should be 
the time; add a spoonful of gravy, and one of lemon-pickle, 3 raised in the middle, as it shrinks in the baking. 
or the juice of half a lemon; let it stew for a few minutes, ; Stewed Apples.—Peel and slice two or three good-sized 
and then serve it. ¢ apples into a small stewpan, with a few cloves and some 

Potato-Jelly is made from the potato flour, only boiling 5 lemon or orange-peel, and let it stew for about quarter of 
water must be poured upon it, but care must be taken : an hour in two glasses of white wine. It may be done 
that it bo absolutely boiling, or the complete change into } while the family are at dinner, and the apples eat better 
jelly will not take place. It does not take many minutes $ than in a pie. They should be thrown into cold water 
to thus change a raw potato into this substance, which is $ when sliced, to prevent their becoming dry and discolored. 
not only highly nutritive, but extremely agreeable to the $ The apples may be also mixed with pears or plums, and 
palate when flavored with a little sugar, nutmeg, and white N will be found excellent. 
wine. $ Baked Quinces.—To be eaten with sugar and cream. Take 

To Boil Rice.—-Wash the rice well, and boil it ina large § fair ripe quinces, bake them rather quicker than apples, 
quantity of water; when a very little of the center of the 3 cut them open and remove the core, which will come out, 
grain remains hard, take it off the fire, strain off half or $ if the fruit is properly cooked, like @ nut from the shell. 
more of the hot water, fill the saucepan with cold water, } Sprinkle on white sugar, and eat them before they are 
and shake the rice; then strain all the water off, and the ; quite cooled, adding milk or cream. Our informant says 
grain will separate; place the pan of rice near the fire to $ the fruit cooked and eaten in this manner has a delicious 
swell, and the center part of the grains will become tender. 3 flavor, which would scarcely be imagined. 

To Fry Eggs—tTo fry eggs nicely requires some little N Pippin Tarts—Pare thin two Seville or China Oranges, 
attention, as they are apt to become hard, black, and un- 3 boil the peel tender, and shred it fine; pare and core ® 
palatable. There should be plenty of butter or oil, and 3 dozen of good-sized apples, and put them in a stewpan, with 
care taken not to let them be overdone. If ham or bacon ; as little water as possible; when half-done, add half-pound 
is fried with them, it must. be done first, and the eggs after- : of sugar, the orange-peel, and juice; boil till pretty thick, 
ward. 3 When cold, put it into a shallow dish, or pattypans 

Potato Omeletté may be: made. with a mashed potato, or } with paste, to turn out, and be eaten cold. 
two ounces of potato-flour and four eggs, and seasoned with } Baked Custard.—Boil and sweeten with fine sugar, ® 
pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. It should be made thick; ; pint of milk, and another of cream, with a stick of cinna- 
and, being rather substantial, a squeeze of lemon will im-} men and a bit of lemon-peel, fill the cups, and bake for ten 
prove it. Fry a light brown. $ minutes. 
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HOME-MADE WINES. 3 Substitute for Soap—aAs an article of domestic economy, 

Brelllent Raisin Wine.—To every gallon of spring water N fuller’s earth might be employed in the cleansing and 
pat eight pounds of fresh Smyrnas, in a large tub; stir it $ scouring of anything woolen, it being an excellent substi 
thoroughly, every day, for a month; then press the raisins, : tute for soap, of which great quantities are consumed that 
in & horse-hair bag, as dry as possible; put the liquor into 3 might be saved in house cleaning. The sawdust of fir and 
a cask, and, when it has done hissing, pour in a bottle of § pine trees contains a very large proportion of resinous and 
the best brandy; stop it close for twelve months; then rack $ saponaceous matter, so that it has been usually employed, 
it off, but without the dregs; filter them through a bag of s by the country people of Norway and Sweden, instead of 
flannel of three or four folds; add the clear to the quantity, ¢ soap, in washing coarse linen. ; 
anid pour one or two quarts of brandy, according to the i French Furniture Polish —One pint of boiled linseed oil, 
size of the vessel. Stop it up, and, at the end of three 3 one pint of mastic varnish, one half-pint of alcohol, three 
years, you may either bottle it or drink it from the cask. } ounces of gum shellac, and one stick of red sealing-wax. 
Raisin wine would be extremely good if made rich of the 3 Dissolve the shellac in the alcoliol, by heat, and the sealing- 
fruit,and kept long, which improves the flavor greatly. $ wax in the oil; then mix all together. Apply to the furni- 

Ginger Wine.—To every gallon of water take two pounds 3 ture with a piece of soft flannel, and rub it smartly till dry, 
of loafsugar and two ounces of bruised ginger; boil them $ A Receipt for Removing Ink-spots from Mahogany.— 
together for an hour; put the liquor into a vessel to cool; 3 Apply spirits of salt with a bit of rag till the ink disap- 
when tepid, add the juice and peel of six lemons, and a 3 pears. Or:—Put a few drops of spirits of nitre in a tea 
toast covered with yeast; cover it over, and when it begins N spoonful of water, touch the spot with a feather dipped in 
to ferment, put it into the cask; let it ferment two or three N the mixture, and, on the ink disappearing, rub it over, im- 
weeks. Before putting in the byng, put to it half a pound * mediately, with-a rag wetted in cold water. 
of raisins to every gallon; they need not be stoned, but are 3 Court Plaster.—Court plaster is prepared by first brush- 
best just slit open. This wine may be racked in another : ing over a thin, black silk with a solution of isinglass in 
month, and isinglass put to clarify it. Bottle it in three or 2 proof spirit, to which is added a little benzoine; this pro- 
four weeks, and it is soon fit to drink, though, if properly 3 cess is repeated three or four times. It is afterward finished 
fermented, it will keep a year or two and improve. 3 with tincture of black balsam of Peru, 

Raisin Wine—To every six gallons of water put two bod for a Parrot.—A little Indian corn may be allowed 
ounces of hops and the largest stalks of the Malaga raisins, $ to a parrot; but it is desirabie to steep it for two days in 
and boil it for a-quarter of an hour; strain it, and, when § water, before it is given to the bird. It is a singular fact 
nearly cold, pour it on the fruit, allowing six and a-half 3 that parsley will poison a parrot. 
pounds—of which one-fifth should be Smyrna raisins—to $ 
every gallon of water; let it stand for six weeks, stirring 3 ae ane 
= heading the ee then put on = $ FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

; rack it in six weeks, or as soon as it ne, and ¢ 
toevery six gallons add a bottle of the best French brandy. § SU, iTS: BOND 60 WEES SiGe NE & 


S trimmed with three fluted flounces, The body is laid in 
ham, y : 
ep rremecgne- “Gather the grapes when they arp $ small plaits, and the wide, short sleeve is trimmed to cor- 
just turning, or about half-ripe. Pound them in a tub, and $ ‘. 
. 2 respond with the skirt. Bows of blue ribbon decorate the 
to every quart of fruit put two quarts of water. Let it § ‘ 
> sleeves, body, and waist. Head-dress a wreath of flowers. 
stand in a mash-tub for fourteen days; then draw it off, and 2 
. Fic. 1.—VIsiTInG DRESS OF PURPLE SILK.—The skirt is 
to every gallon of liquor add three pounds of lump-sugar. 3, - 
. s = trimmed with a fluted flounce, which narrows and runs up 
When the sugar is dissolved, cask it, and, after it has done $ , bod 
Working, bung it down. In about six months it will be fit : the skirt in two places on a tide. ‘She y ts high and 
a0" i plain; the sleeves wide and cut open far up on the arm, 


to drink, when i N 
dora, beg S Ppathy Bop en > sale agg = S both back and front, and trimmed with a narrow fluted 


Ss 
Elder Wine—Pour. four quarts of water upon eight N ruffle. Bonnet of white crape, with purple silk cape and 
. § strings, and trimmed with small white plumes. 
quarts of berries, and let it stand a day or two; then boil $ . 
it for about an h 2 Fie. m1.—Wauire Bory, Jaid in small tucks, trimmed with 
ut an hour, strain it, and put three pounds of moist 5 ‘ 
$ narrow edging. Full bishgp sleeve, tucked above the wrist. 
sugar to every gallon of wine; then add one ounce of cloves 
and cin ‘ 2 § This, and the three following, have been furnished us by 
amon, With two ounces of ginger; boil it again, and $ k 
ork it with a toast dipped in yeast. 2 Madame Demorest and other modistes of New York. The 
} remainder of our patterns are from Paris. 
iit Ain tian nindainciadcinidds $ Fic. 1v.—Mornin@ DREss OF SLATE-COLORED FouLarp SILK, 
OT Sere ek aa & trimmed with blue ribbon gathered in the middle, and with 
. } blue ribbon bows. 

% Restore Flowers.—Most flowers begin to droop and N Fig. v.—FauL TatmMa oF Dras CLoTa.—This talma is laid 
fade after being kept during twenty-four hours in water; a ° in large plaits at the waist, but falls loose over the arms 
p> male revived by substituting fresh water, but all : and in front. It is trimmed at the back with two large 

gacious, such as poppy, and, perhaps, one or } gimp ornaments. 

two others excepted) may be restored by the use of hot ; Fic. vi1.—Sik MANTILLA, trimmed with three ruffles, the 
water, For this purpose place the flowers in scalding $ lowest one being the widest. 

Water, deep enough to cover about one-third of the length N Fie. vi.—Musurn Corsacr, of the form styled in Paris 
of the = By the time the water has become cold, the ; the Duchesse de Guise. In front and behind there is a 
fowers will have become erect and fresh. Then cut off the 2 plastron, ornamented with quillings of muslin and rows of 
wddied ends of the stems and put them into cold water. N insertion. The sleeves are demi-wide, and have revers, 
pom Cement for Crockery, Glass, etc.—Take four pounds $ trimmed with quillings of muslin, and edged with guipure. 
. White glue, one and a-half pound of dry white lead, half 3 Fic. vi.—Musiin Unper-Sureve, called the Regency. 
' * Pound of isinglass, one gallon of soft water, ‘one quart of ; The lower part is trimmed with two quillings of Valen- 
alcohol, and half a pint of white varnish. Dissolve the § ciennes, having between them a bouillon of muslin. In 
Sine and isinglass in the water, by gentle heat if preferred, $ the quillings of Valenciennes small bows of blue velvet are 
stir in the lead, put the alcohol in the varnish, and mix the : intermingled. 

Whole together. ‘This is useful for wood-work, and will $ Fic. 1x.—N2gcx-T1s oF BLACK SILK, ornamented with braid, 
fraly unite painted surfaces. 3 and having two ends in Solferino silk. 
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Gunznat R The fashionable trimmings for dresses. ; 





continue to be flat bands of plain silk, plaitings, and flounces. 
Narrow flounces edged with silk of a contrasting color are, 
above all, im favor. But the mode of flouncing depends much 


on fancy : # nine, or twelve flounces of equal width may 


be em; ‘to trim adréss, If it is preferred, the trim- 
ming may consist of one broad flounce surmounted by se- 
veral narrow ones; or flounces of medium width may be 
placed in groups of three, with a flat band of silk between 
the groups. Many dresses. ate made without flounces. Some 
consist of a skirt, jacket, and gilet, or vest, all composed of 
the same material, and this style of dress has, of late, fre- 
quently been preferred tothe peignoir for morning costume. 

For morning wear and the promenade, bodies are made 
either high, closing to the throat, or in the Agnes Sorrel 
style, that is, halfhigh, and cut square both back and 
front; for thin materials, full bishop sleeves are preferred. 

A very stylish costume for the promenade is a dress and 
long casaque or basque of thin silk, of some very light and 
delicate color, the bottom of dres® and casaque bound with 
narrow black velvet: a ruche of black lace forming a Greek 
border up the fronts and continued round the neck, the 
wide sleeves finished to correspond. 

Many dresses intended for plain walking costume consist 
of black silk. They are variously ornamented. For the 
skirt, a trimming of narrow flounces is a favorite style. 
Some have a tablier or front trimming composed of frills 
pinked, and of graduated width, with one or two flounces 
passing round the edge of the skirt at the back, and uniting 
with the tablier on each side at the lower part. A pinked 
ruche of the silk heads the flounces, and is carried up each 
side of the front trimming as far as the waist. The corsages 
of out-loor dresses are always high, and usually buttoned 
up the front; those without a point are in the majority, 
pointed corsages being now adopted chiefly in evening 
dress. Sleeves vary much in shape: for instance, some are 
shaped to the elbow, and have cuffs; others are demi-wide, 
open at the ends, with revers, and plaited in at the arm- 
holes. Another form for sleeves consists of two puffs and 
a frill. 

Sxirrs are worn as ample and full as ever, and are gene- 
rally gored to throw them out at the bottom. Stiff muslin 
petticoats, with flounces, or one deep flounce at the bottom, 
are very suitable for wearing with thin muslin, barege, or 
unlined siik dresses, as they set the dresses out in a more 
graceful manner than does a very large crinoline. 

A Vusrrinea Dress, of drab or gray silk, is very pretty 
made with three narrow pinked flounces at the bottom, 
each flounce edged with a row of blue pinked silk just 
peeping below the gray. A broad band of blue silk is put 
on close to the top flounce. The sleeves should be trimmed 
in the same manner, and the body made plain, buttoned to 
the throat with blue buttons. For a dinner dress, the low 
body should be corded with blue, with a puffed tulle berthe 
lined with blue silk, and trimmed with blue ruches. The 
short sleeves should be composed of one puffing of gray and 
one of blue silk, with a narrow white blonde between each, 
and at the top a large puffing of white tulle. For visiting, 
a white tulle bonnet, trimmed with velvet and blue flowers, 
should accompany this dress; and for evening wear, a wreath 
of white chrysanthemums, or a blue velvet coronet with 
pearl stars, and a pearl comb. 

A very pretty little Peters, to wear with a low body, 
may be made of plain net or muslin covered with narrow 
tucks; it should be made pointed behind, with ends cross- 
ing in front, and trimmed round the neck with a ruching 
of narrow lace, and outside with two rows of wider lace. 
The sleeves to wear with this pelerine should be made, to 
correspond, with two puffings at the top, and a deep frill 
with a series of narrow tucks, finished off by a double row 
of broad lace. 
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A charming novelty for wearing over low bodies Consists 
of pieces of velvet not narrower than an inch, tacked to. 
gether at equal distances, forfning squares, and is pointed 
beth behind and before. Sometimes white or black net js 
placed underneath the velvet, and sometimes a fullness of 

net is gathered in to the top row and drawn with a narrow 
velvet round the neck, % 

Mourwine Torets.—To those of our readers who require 
mourning toilets, perhaps the following suggestions may 
be useful:—A black crinoline bonnet, trimmed inside and 
out with branches.of black: lilac; with this bonnet, a black 
barege or grenadine dress with very tiny flounces, and a 
shawl of the same material, would be very suitable. For 
slighter mourning, a black silk dress, with five narrow 
flounces at the bottom, edged with lilac silk; a black silk 
mantle, trimmed with lace, and a lace pelerine; and a white 
tulle, or crepe bonnet, bound with black velvet, trimmed 
outside with a black and white rosette, or a bunch of black 
and white feathers, and inside with a bandeau of violets, 

Kip GLoyss with double buttons are more fashionable 
than those with single ones. Light and delicate color 
should always be worn with the best kind of toilet. 

Bonnets are not worn quite so much raised in front as 
they were last season; still there is a great deal of wim. 
ming used at the top, and very little or none at all at the 
sides. Plain straw bonnets are worn for simple toilets; 
whilst those for more dressy wear are made of tulle, crepe, 
white horsehair, rice straw, eto. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—A LITrLe GIRL’s DRESS OF BLUE SILK.—The skirt 
is plain, the pockets only being trimmed with quillings of 
s silk. The body is low, plaited lengthwise in front, across 





> the middle of which is a quilling of silk. Short puffed 
3 sleeves, finished with a quilling. A puffing of tulle finishes 
§ the dress around the neck. 

Fig. 0.—DReEss FoR A LITTLE Boy.—The pants and jacket 
; are of gray cashmere, trimmed with black braid. The 
pants are very wide, and reach only a little below the knee. 
A white vest and linen collar, with a black neck-tie, com 
plete this pretty costume. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Blouses and jackets are still adapted 
for very young boys. One of the newest blouses we have 
seen is composed of gray poplin, and trimmed with rows of 
crimson velvet and crimson velvet buttons. The costume 
just completed for a little boy of six years of age, consists 
of a jacket and trousers of brown cashmere trimmed with 
black velvet. A sash of black silk with fringed ends is 
fastened on the left side. Out-ofdoors, small round hats 
with broad brims turned up flat, are in favor both for boys 
and girls. They may be trimmed with an aigrette, cock’s 
plume, or a long ostrich feather twisted round the hat. 

We have seen sdme very pretty little dresses in a neW 
assortment of children’s costumes. A suit for a little boy 
consists of trousers and jacket of gray cashmere figured 
with black. The trousers are wide and the jacket is opet, 
and both are ornamented with colored soutaches. A full 
puffed shirt is with the dress, and out-of-doors * 
sailor’s hat of | trimmed round the crown withs 
band of fancy straw and a row of black velvet. 

Several dresses are composed of gray or blue poplin, trim 
med with bands of another color. Some elegant casaque 
or basques of gray poplin have been prepared for little 
girls; they have revers in silk of a color differing from tht 
of the poplin, and the pockets and sleeves are ornamented 
with a trimming of the same’silk. Girls, as well a8 boys, 
wear paletots or coats open in front and with revers, and 
they are made soas not to fit very closely to the figure 
With some costumes boots and short gaiters are word, 
white trousers ornamented with needle-work. 
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ROSETTE FOR SHOE. 


ROSETTE FOR SHOE. 















































LITTLE GIRL’S CASAQUE. 


BOY’S CLOAK FOR FALL. 
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THE CLOTILDE. 
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